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I 

THE  STUDY  OF  CHARACTER 

The  primary  purpose  of  education  has  always  been  the 
development  of  character.  Originally  this  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  thru  dogmatic  rule  and  custom,  enforced 
by  authority  and  habit.  When,  however,  tradition  becomes 
inconsistent  or  incapable  of  meeting  “the  irrepressible 
New,”  the  thoughtful  discriminate,  search  for  principles 
and  construct  systems,  that  habit  and  determination  may 
be  informed  with  knowledge  and  conscience.  Today, 
character  combines  the  results  of  obedience  and  imitation 
with  those  of  observation  and  experience,  of  superior  in¬ 
terests  acquired  thru  education  with  rational  ideals  of  right 
and  duty,  of  philanthropic  sympathy  and  benevolence 
with  social  self-control  and  self-sacrifice.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  of  desirable  traits  eliminates  the  undesirable. 

The  influence  of  schools  upon  character  depends  con¬ 
siderably  upon  the  teachers’  encouraging  by  example  such 
qualities  as  sympathy  and  refinement,  common  sense  and 
justice.  Social  organizations  and  recreative  occasions  call 
forth  responsibility  and  initiative.  The  curriculum,  thru 
the  presentation  of  character  and  the  discussion  of  ethical 
issues,  may  develop  moral  intelligence  and  judgment, 
establish  standards  and  ideals.  All  genuine  study  imphes 
the  discipline  of  attention  and  accuracy,  of  discrimination 
and  persistence. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
all  educational  materials  and  methods  may  be  so  employed 
as  to  develop  desirable  traits  of  character,  and  in  spite  of 
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the  long-demonstrated  service  of  li  rature  in  this  respect, 
there  is  at  present  a  wide-spread  t<  i deucy  to  neglect  great 
literature  for  the  minor  and  contem  Tary,  to  ignore  op¬ 
portunities  for  influencing  character  in  connection  with 
whatever  literature  is  studied,  and  even  to  doubt  that 
character  can  be  influenced  in  this  way.  It  is  not  inap¬ 
propriate,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  procedure  by  means  of 
which  the  interpretation  of  great  literature  may  be  effective 
in  the  development  of  character. 

I 

Even  the  most  radical  psychologists  admit  that  litera¬ 
ture  affects  character.  Recreative  reading  relaxes  tension, 
associates  pleasure  with  mental  activity,  and  provides  a 
variation  in  mental  life  that  may  lead  to  new  and  valuable 
interests.  A  single  new  idea  may  have  a  far-reaching 
effect.  The  habit  of  realization,  of  being  alive  and  aware, 
which  may  be  developed  thru  reading,  increases  general 
intelligence.  Practise  in  perception  and  discrimination 
awakes  intellectual  alertness  and  general  powers  of  compre¬ 
hension. 

While  great  literature  inevitably  interrelates  character, 
action  and  circumstance,  character  constitutes  the  element 
nearest  to  ordinary  experience.  The  study  of  character  in 
literature  is  the  most  successful  means  for  satisfying  curi¬ 
osity  concerning  such  intimate  realities  as  human  affection 
and  of  imparting  an  elevated  knowledge  of  indispensable 
good  and  inevitable  evil.  Association  is  the  source  of  most 
of  our  knowledge,  and  associations  with  characters  in  books 
are  of  general  application.  The  consideration  of  success 
begets  confidence,  emotion  reinforces  moral  functions, 
images  of  excellence  and  achievement  stimulate  purposeful 
action.  There  is  a  tendency  to  guide  incipient  effort  by 
imitating  whatever  one  admires,  whether  in  life  or  letters. 
The  advantages  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  doctrine  that  we 
succeed  only  by  failure — recognizing  right  after  realizing 
the  consequences  of  wrong — may  be  reaped  vicariously 
thru  literature:  “learning  teaches  safely  when  experience 
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maketh  t-iiserable.”  Observation  confirms  Aristotle’s  be¬ 
lief  that  participation  thru  imagination  in  unfortunate 
action  brings  about  a  certain  immunity  from  the  tendency 
to  such  action,  that  sad  and  bitter  books  have  a  therapeutic 
value  in  “purifying  pity  and  terror.” 

Great  literature  being  rooted  deep  in  human  nature  and 
its  interpretations  of  life  having  been  tested  by  generations 
until  they  have  the  authority  of  the  ages,  its  study  is  a  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  for  the  present.  The  Homeric  picture  of 
life  has  been  accepted  as  true  by  many  races  since  the  dawn 
of  history.  With  the  most  graceful  language  and  the  most 
stately  verse  the  world  has  known,  Homer  was  both  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  to  the  Greeks,  a  model  for  Virgil,  Dante, 
and  Milton,  the  unquestioned  source  of  epic  poetry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plato  the  source  of  tragedy,  according  to  Quintilian 
the  source  of  oratory,  according  to  others  the  source  of 
romantic  poetry  as  well. 

The  medieval  stories  of  King  Arthur’s  “goodliest  fellow¬ 
ship  of  valiant  knights  whereof  this  world  holds  record” 
are  the  chief  literary  history  of  half  a  dozen  centuries  of 
feudalism  and  the  influence  of  chivalry  in  raising  the  world 
from  barbarism  thru  emphasis  upon  ideals  of  courage  and 
service,  courtesy  and  religion  which  might  well  be  emulated 
today.  These  romances  combine  history  with  echoes  of 
the  classics  and  northern  legends,  the  varied  quest  and 
spirit  of  adventure  with  the  marvel  and  picturesqueness 
of  the  East,  into  a  pageant  of  the  life  and  desires  of  men 
which  has  charmed  the  world  for  a  thousand  years.  Tenny¬ 
son,  after  life-long  study,  refined  away  the  incidental  and 
enshrined  in  almost  perfect  verse  their  elevated  treatment 
of  idealism,  human  affection,  and  the  problem  of  evil  as 
these  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  as  they  are  today. 

Shakespeare  records  the  high  tide  of  life  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  new  patriotism  from  the  over¬ 
throw  of  national  enemies,  new  knowledge  from  adventure 
and  exploration,  new  ideas  from  the  revival  of  learning,  and 
new  ideals  from  the  reformation  of  religion.  The  interest 
and  importance  of  every-day  existence  were  quickly  re- 
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fleeted  in  historical  and  allegorical  plays,  in  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Energy  and  ambition  found  relaxation  in  romance, 
pastoral,  and  idyllic  poetry.  Shakespeare  embodies  “the 
abstract,  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time”  and  in  addition 
draws  upon  the  literature  of  many  other  lands  and  periods 
— Chapman’s  Homer,  North’s  Plutarch  and  Florio’s  Mon¬ 
taigne;  Plautus,  Ovid,  and  Aristo;  Greek  romance,  Italian 
comedy,  Spanish  pastoral,  English  chronicle.  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  alone  contains  fragments  from  Egypt,  Persia, 
Rome,  and  medieval  Italy.  Indeed,  only  one  or  two  of 
Shakespeare’s  plots  are  of  his  own  invention;  his  is  the 
greater  originality  of  saturation,  illumination,  vitalization. 
Hence  his  characters  present  with  unequalled  depth  and 
truth  an  unparalleled  range — ^Victor  Hugo  called  it  an  ocean — 
of  actual  human  experience. 


II 

Teaching  falls  so  naturally  into  routine  that  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  too  often  its  aim  and  scope,  its  nature  and  ele-* 
ments.  One  may  even  inquire  how  far  present  methods  of 
teaching  may  be  responsible  for  the  prevalent  aversion  to 
great  literature  that  is  so  lamentable  in  a  land  and  time  to 
which  it  might  be  of  inestimable  service.  Certainly  the 
argument  that  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  a  sufficient  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  teaching  is  patently  fallacious  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Nowhere  is  the  procedure  natural  to  the  adept  so 
different  from  the  inevitable  method  of  initial  acquisition. 
The  teacher’s  increasing  familiarity  with  letters  leads  him 
toward  criticism  and  generalization,  toward  abstract  and 
esthetic  judgments  and  conclusions.  The  student  lives 
in  a  world  of  simple,  concrete  particulars,  the  relations  and 
implications  of  which  he  can  apprehend  only  after  slow, 
inductive  advance  from  the  elements.  The  real  teacher, 
therefore,  will  neither  indulge  in  references  to  more  books 
than  the  student  will  ever  read  and  discussions  of  qualities 
and  tendencies  that  he  may  never  comprehend,  nor  will 
he  abandon  the  student  to  his  limitations  by  identifying 
literature  with  the  current  magazines.  He  will  endeavor 
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to  apprehend  the  state  of  the  student’s  knowledge  or  lack 
of  knowledge,  to  conceive  what  he  may  be  expected  to  at¬ 
tain,  and  devise  conscious  and  careful  methods  to  aid  him 
to  this  end.  A  little  cogitation  will  show  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  to  encourage  him  to  read  and  understand 
a  good  deal,  to  acquire  considerable  appreciation,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  judgments.  Direct  dealing  with  the  best  and 
principal  things  results  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  a  sur¬ 
prizing  display  of  interest,  recognition  and  enjoyment  of 
quality,  and  desire  for  further  experience  of  the  range  and 
vitality  of  great  literature. 

Many  characters  in  literature  express  themselves  fully 
or  suggest  their  own  interpretation.  The  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  others  is  easy  and  pleasant.  Most  books  are  too 
long  to  read  in  school  or  college  classes;  selection  may  easily 
be  made  by  having  the  chief  personages  chosen  by  or  assigned 
to  one  or  more  students  to  follow  thru  the  whole  or  some 
definite  part  of  their  careers,  noting  each  anticipation, 
entrance,  speech,  action,  and  exit,  making  some  record  of 
each  significant  characteristic  and  experience.  The  in¬ 
structor  may  suggest  questions  and  points  of  view  and  in¬ 
dicate  essentials  without  interfering  with  the  “fine  careless 
rapture’’  of  discovery,  so  influential  in  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  superior  teacher,  according  to  Confucius,  by 
opening  up  a  subject  without  exhausting  it,  brings  about 
independent  initiative  of  thought.  The  summary  of  each 
individual’s  impressions  may  then  be  discust  for  fuller  il¬ 
lumination  by  the  group,  that  the  student  may  “whet  and 
sharpen  his  wits  by  rubbing  them  upon  those  of  others,’’ 
and  that  the  result  may  represent  general  judgment  or 
irreconcilable  differences.  Perfect  agreement  is  neither 
to  be  expected  nor  desired;  some  of  the  most  significant 
characters,  like  Hamlet,  have  been  subject  to  the  most 
varying  interpretations.  Finally,  the  composite  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  class,  recorded  by  members  acting  in  rotation 
as  secretaries,  may  accumulate  into  a  gallery  of  great  char¬ 
acters  or  favorite  figures  which  may  be  classified,  indexed, 
and  studied  further  for  suggestions  of  general  aspects, 
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tendencies,  or  problems  that  the  student  can  really  under¬ 
stand  only  after  some  such  preliminary. 

Such  dealing  with  actual  literature,  combined  with  the 
avoidance  of  reference  to  any  book  that  the  student  has  not 
read  or  heard  at  least  in  part,  brings  about  a  positive,  vital 
contact,  allows  each  to  take  his  good  where  he  finds  it,  and 
produces  a  genuine  and  frequently  lasting  effect.  Such 
attention  to  detail,  moreover,  requires  much  less  time  than 
might  be  supposed.  When  reading  is  done  out  of  class 
it  is  increasingly  rapid,  thus  establishing  a  desirable  habit. 
The  report  and  discussion  of  the  results  advance  the  entire 
group  together  and  increasingly  cover  more  ground  ex¬ 
haustively  than  can  be  traversed  superficially  in  a  lecture 
or  recitation  that  occupies  the  same  time.  The  employ¬ 
ment  for  record,  study  and  summary  of  cards,  loose-leaf 
books,  charts,  and  similar  devices  that  have  become  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  scientist  is  an  aid  to  precision,  correlation, 
and  conclusion  that  transforms  the  student’s  notes  from  a 
gloomy  wilderness  to  an  ordered  domain  that  is  a  present 
help  and  a  resource  in  after-years. 

The  nature  of  the  summaries  that  have  been  mentioned 
may  be  illustrated:  Tennyson’s  King  Arthur,  a  truly 
tragic  hero,  powerful  and  brave,  almost  too  free  from  ordi¬ 
nary  faults,  fails  thru  the  common  error  of  taking  beauty 
for  goodness,  appearance  for  truth,  the  ideal  for  the  actual. 
His  great  accomplishment  and  high  ambition  caused  him 
both  to  expect  the  impossible  from  human  nature  and  to 
neglect  religion,  as  represented  by  the  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  His  queen,  his  chosen  friend,  and  his  vice-regent 
rewarded  his  blind  faith  by  utter  faithlessness.  His  failure 
to  judge  character  aright  kept  him  in  lofty  isolation  until, 
too  late,  his  faithful  fool  and  his  enemies  confirmed  his 
wakened  judgment.  But  even  the  final  shattering  of  his 
realm,  his  love  and  his  life  left  his  faith  unshaken.  Guin¬ 
evere,  a  princess  of  surpassing  beauty,  early  deprived  of 
parental  guidance,  mistaking  Lancelot  for  the  king,  pledged 
him  her  love,  yet  married  Arthur,  for  whose  nature  and  de¬ 
signs  she  had  little  sympathy  or  understanding.  Childless 
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and  losing  an  adopted  child,  she  varied  between  grace  and 
haughtiness,  spending  her  ardor  upon  display.  In  spite 
of  great  self-control,  her  guilty  love  overwhelmed  her  with 
the  sufferings  of  jealousy  and  dread  until,  punished  by  dis¬ 
covery  and  shame,  realization  of  the  ruin  she  had  wrought 
and  of  her  own  loss  in  loving  the  less  worthy,  she  sought  the 
repentance  and  resignation  of  a  holy  life.  Lancelot,  a 
king  in  Brittany,  by  his  fealty  established  Arthur’s  imperial 
dignity.  Noble  in  face  and  figure,  vivid  with  warmth  and 
color,  invincible  in  arms  and  a  paragon  of  courtesy,  he  was 
the  king’s  most  honored  knight  and  counsellor  until  the 
queen  gave  him  her  love.  Thereafter  his  “faith  unfaithful 
made  him  falsely  true.’’  His  conscience,  torn  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  trust  of  the  king,  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  the  un¬ 
sought  love  of  Elaine,  and  his  own  failure  to  find  the  Grail, 
drove  him  at  times  to  madness.  Finally,  when  justly  at¬ 
tacked,  he  refused  to  fight  against  his  king,  but  sought  sal¬ 
vation  as  a  monk.  Modred — son  of  Arthur’s  half-sister 
Bellicent  of  troubled  ancestry,  and  of  King  Lot  who  be¬ 
came  a  log  when  Arthur  overthrew  him — was  an  almost 
perfect  villain.  Ill-shapen,  of  an  evil  countenance,  unloved 
by  his  own  family,  his  weak  self-deception  foiled  his  sly, 
conscienceless  ambition.  He  revealed  Lancelot’s  love  out 
of  revenge  and  rewarded  Arthur’s  trust  by  treachery  and 
rebellion  which  were  justly  punished  by  death. 

Such  summaries  of  character  may  be  discust  in  many 
ways,  both  as  life  and  literature.  Traits  of  heredity,  rear¬ 
ing,  and  physique;  innate  instincts,  temper,  or  attitude 
attract  early  attention.  The  Arthurian  stories  illustrate 
the  varying  outcome  of  the  same  heredity  in  the  brothers 
Modred,  Gawain  and  Gareth  and  in  Balan  and  Balin. 
Guinevere  may  be  associated  with  Browning’s  Mildred 
Tresham  and  other  motherless  girls  in  literature.  Personal 
beauty  and  ugliness  appear  both  as  an  expression  of  and  an 
influence  upon  personality;  appearance  often  misleads  but 
the  voice  is  considered  a  trustworthy  indication  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  a  single  instinct,  like  the  fiery  temper  of 
Homer’s  Archilles  or  Shakespeare’s  Hotspur,  controls  the 
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entire  personality.  King  Arthur’s  seneschal,  Sir  Kay, 
has  but  one  attitude — that  of  detraction. 

Strength  or  weakness,  resolution  or  persistence,  self- 
consciousness,  self-knowledge  or  self-deception  are  con¬ 
spicuous  traits.  Shakespeare  presents  saintly  weakness 
in  Henry  VI.  The  romantic  weakness  of  Richard  II  and 
the  base  weakness  of  King  John  lose  and  the  strength  of 
Bolinbroke  gains  a  throne.  Helena  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  triumphs  thru  determination;  poor  and  of  humble 
birth  she  marries  proud  Count  Bertram  against  his  will, 
rescuing  him  from  false  friends  and  shame.  Beatrice  and 
Benedict,  self-conscious  and  preoccupied  with  one  another, 
fear  to  risk  their  pride  until  they  are  tricked  into  con¬ 
fession.  The  difference  between  a  character’s  self-estimate 
and  his  impression  upon  others  frequently  determines  his 
fate.  While  Justice  Shallow,  Dogberry  and  Bottom  the 
weaver  are  delightful  because  of  their  absurd  self-importance, 
there  is  moral  satisfaction  in  observing  the  outcome  of 
Malvolio’s  unjustified  self-esteem  and  the  way  in  which 
Measure  for  Measure  deals  with  Angelo’s  self-deception. 

Ambitions  and  ideals,  goodness  and  error,  pride,  fault 
or  evil  are  determining  qualities.  Macbeth’s  ambition 
gradually  overcomes  his  other  qualities.  Fate  found  the 
magician  Merlin  when  he  “let  his  wisdom  go  for  ease  of 
heart.’’  Pride  of  person  and  of  class  ruined  the  generous 
nature  of  Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus.  His  Richard  III, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  incarnate  evil — distorted  in  body, 
revelling  in  civil  war,  his  boundless  ambition  working  thru 
persuasive  address,  cold  calculation,  complete  treachery 
and  remorseless  murder,  until  unrestrained  ruthlessness 
ranges  his  realm  and  his  own  dreams  against  him  and  he 
dies  in  battle,  raging. 

Such  elements  of  character  occasionally  combine  in  the 
same  person  in  perfect  consistency  under  the  influence  of 
some  dominant  trait  like  the  valor  of  Ajax  or  the  weakness 
of  Paris.  In  the  Arthurian  stories  Gareth,  altho  severely 
tested,  continually  “graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it.’’ 
Sir  Bedivere  overcame  his  single  temptation  to  depart  from 
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perfect  loyalty.  Others  are  invariably  faulty  or  wicked: 
Limours  always  riotous,  Earl  Doorm  a  bandit,  King  Mark 
a  crafty  craven.  Elaine  is  wholly  lovable,  Enid  a  constant 
sufferer,  first  from  a  brawling  lover,  then  from  a  jealous 
husband.  Shakespeare’s  Queen  Katherine  is  similarly 
consistent  in  suffering.  Macbeth,  after  fearing  to  murder 
King  Duncan,  is  afraid  not  to  murder  others  and  finally 
becomes  a  prey  to  fear  of  retribution.  Most  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  Twelfth  Night  are  remarkable  for  some  single 
quality,  whether  the  roystering  Sir  Toby,  the  witty  Maria 
and  the  witless  Sir  Andrew,  or  the  melancholy  Duke,  the 
tender  Viola  and  the  variable  Olivia.  The  daughters  of 
King  Lear  do  not  deviate,  Goneril  from  solid  hatred,  Regan 
from  eager  venom.  Most  of  the  persons  in  The  Tempest 
express  single  qualities — Miranda  simple  purity,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  true  love,  Gonzalo  humorous  common  sense. 

A  certain  harmony  of  traits,  like  the  combination  of 
wisdom,  courage  and  skill  in  Ulysses,  is  considerably  more 
common.  Richard  the  Third’s  half-brother  Fauconbridge 
mingles  courage  and  patriotism  with  frankness  and  good- 
humor.  Romeo’s  friend  Mercutio  combines  gallantry  and 
wit  with  self-sacrifice.  Hamlet’s  friend  Horatio  is  a  model 
of  equanimity,  fortitude  and  self-possession.  Perdita  in 
The  Winter's  Tale  unites  exquisite  goodness  with  girlish 
grace.  The  combination  of  deep  knowledge,  clear  vision 
and  serene  philosophy  in  Prospero  give  him,  like  Shakes¬ 
peare,  command  of  himself,  of  nature,  of  other  men  and 
of  spirits  from  the  gross  Caliban  to  the  ethereal  Ariel. 

Most  commonly,  however,  human  nature  is  a  thing  of 
inconsistency,  of  mingled  motives,  of  Rembrandt  light  and 
shade.  “All  round  character’’  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Homer’s  Agamemnon  is  consistently  inconsistent;  powerful 
and  fearless,  bad-tempered  and  wrong-headed,  always  either 
taking  or  giving  booty,  urging  attack  or  advising  retreat. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  such  questions  as : 
Was  Archilles  noble  or  barbarous,  was  King  Arthur  strong 
or  weak,  were  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  justified  in  feeling 
a  conflict  of  loyalties?  Like  their  king,  Arthur’s  knights 
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Percivale  and  Pellam  allowed  high  preoccupations  to  ob¬ 
scure  humble  duties.  Queen  Bellicent  was  the  constant 
prey  of  opposing  impulses,  Tristram,  of  great  valor,  made 
a  merit  of  disloyalty.  The  world  loves  and  laments  Falstaff 
for  his  hearty  high  spirits  and  good  nature  in  spite  of  his 
lack  of  courage,  morals,  or  self-respect.  Prince  Hal  while 
awaiting  responsibility  appears  abandoned  to  loose 
living,  but  holds  his  real  nature  in  reserve  until  as  Henry  V 
he  becomes  Shakespeare’s  ideal  ruler — honest,  active  and 
practical,  enjoying  mirth,  a  true  lover,  brave  in  danger, 
devoted  to  noble  ends,  stern  toward  evil,  genuinely  religious. 
Henry  VHI  combines  easy  mastery  of  life  with  utter  sel¬ 
fishness,  Wolsey  greatness  with  ambitious  cunning.  The 
all-honored,  honest  Brutus  is  unpractical  because  his  ideals 
ignore  facts  and  prevent  his  understanding  Antony’s  com¬ 
bination  of  genius  with  self-indulgence.  Cassius  possesses 
the  practical  insight  that  Brutus  lacks,  but  none  of  his 
moral  power.  Hamlet’s  “thinking  too  precisely”  mastered 
his  will  as  passion  mastered  Othello.  Lady  Macbeth,  once 
determined,  holds  to  her  purpose  but  overestimates  her 
strength.  The  beauty,  art  and  infinite  variety  of  Cleopatra 
can  not  conceal  her  worthlessness.  Shakespeare  pictures 
the  common  people  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Coriolanus  as 
compact  of  kindly  instincts  and  untutored  common-sense, 
but  without  judgment,  self-restraint  or  stability  and  easily 
misled. 

Characters  may  continue  unchanged  or  they  may  unfold, 
develop  and  vary.  Shakespeare’s  Christopher  Sly,  the 
tinker,  remains  unmodified  by  ducal  surroundings.  Homer’s 
Helen  scarcely  appears  twice  the  same.  Changes  may  be 
due  to  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  accomplishment  or  failure, 
trial  and  discipline,  transgression  and  repentance,  age  or 
infirmity,  or  mere  accumulation  of  experience.  Persons 
in  books,  like  actual  people,  sometimes  learn  from  ex¬ 
perience;  the  lives  of  both  divide  into  more  or  less  distinct 
periods,  and  both  call  forth  interest  and  sympathy  chiefly 
as  they  are  subject  to  and  struggle  against  anxiety  or  pre¬ 
dicament — “deep  experience  is  never  peaceful.”  In  the 
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Arthurian  stories  circumstance  humbled  the  pride  of  Lyn- 
ette.  Ettarre  was  punished  by  an  access  of  affection  for 
the  lover  who  had  come  to  scorn  her  perfidy.  Edryn  won 
back  his  worthy  nature  from  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
love.  Geraint  similarly  overcame  jealousy.  Young  La- 
vaine  and  Pelleas  acquired  merit  thru  suffering.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Romeo,  first  vague  then  ardent,  is  almost  unmanned 
by  sorrow.  The  same  experiences  transformed  Juliet  from 
immaturity  to  heroism.  The  tender  and  affectionate 
Ophelia  fails  in  time  of  need.  Age  weakened  Shakespeare’s 
Julius  Caesar  in  body  and  mind,  made  him  susceptible  to 
flattery  and  superstitions.  His  Ulysses,  because  of  his 
much  experience,  accepts  unworthiness  as  a  way  of  the 
world  and  makes  the  best  of  it.  The  bitter  discovery  of 
Cressida’s  wantonness  strengthens  Troilus.  Othello,  heroic 
and  chivalrous,  lacked  the  worldly  wisdom  to  cope  with 
his  enemies.  King  Lear’s  unnatural  daughters  bring  about 
both  his  death  and  his  emancipation  from  wilfulness  that 
confused  truth  ai^  falsehood.  The  tenderness  and  de¬ 
votion  of  Cordelia  are  their  own  and  only  reward.  Timon 
of  Athens,  over-generous  in  conferring  favors,  rages  and 
dies  when  he  finds  his  beneficiaries  will  not  help  him  in  his 
need.  Alcibiades,  equally  injured,  sets  about  requiting 
wrongs  with  which  Apemantus  is  content. 

In  all  of  these  respects  a  personage  may  be  not  only  in¬ 
dividual,  even  distinguished  and  eminent,  but  also  char¬ 
acteristic  or  typical.  Interest  begins  with  the  extraordinary, 
but  ends  with  the  unreal.  Some  men,  says  Balzac,  sum  up 
in  their  own  persons  the  spirit  of  their  age — “humanity 
continually  repeats  itself  in  variations  of  a  few  original 
types.’’  National  traits  are  proverbial — English  solidity, 
French  vivacity,  Italian  aptness,  Spanish  pride.  Russian 
Hterature  has  been  said  to  present  but  two — overweening 
pride  and  triumphant  simplicity.  Roman  comedy  repeated 
sixteen  stock  characters,  differentiated  according  to  sex, 
age,  social  class  and  occupation.  The  curious  may  trace 
these,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  foolish,  good  and  bad,  thru 
many  variations,  down  to  the  present,  when  books  and 
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plays  are  apt  to  have  ten  more  or  less  conventional  persons 
— a  young  man  and  woman,  a  hero  and  a  villain  with  their 
women  counterparts,  and  an  older  man  and  woman,  often 
father  and  mother,  with  their  corresponding  rustics  or 
servants.  In  contrast  with  such  simplification  scholars 
have  differentiated  four  hundred  types  of  heroine  in  Indian 
drama. 


Ill 

An  individual  may  correspond  to  or  conflict  with  his 
environment,  may  be  subject  to  or  control  it.  Tennyson’s 
use  of  the  idyll,  the  little  picture  made  famous  by  Theoc¬ 
ritus,  indicates  the  importance  that  he  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  places  and  things,  of  form  and  color,  upon  senti¬ 
ment,  the  influence  upon  human  life  of  its  setting.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  plays  having  been  acted  without  scenery  and  with 
little  furniture,  the  text  all  the  more  incorporates  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  surroundings  and  accessories.  Altho  so  essentially 
a  drama  of  the  mind,  Hamlet  has  no  scene  independent  of 
location  and  appurtenances.  All  relations  with  nature, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  exceedingly  influential,  altho  often 
obscure.  In  Homer  life  is  still  near  to  nature.  The  moon¬ 
light  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
the  gloom  in  Macbeth,  and  the  storms  in  Julius  Caesar, 
King  Lear,  Pericles,  and  The  Tempest,  illustrate  the  influence 
of  weather  upon  human  affairs.  Animals,  like  Launce’s 
dog  or  the  hounds  of  the  Duke  in  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  are  interpretative  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
attached. 

Men  and  women,  both  in  and  out  of  books,  are  also  affected 
profoundly,  altho  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  by  race, 
nationality,  sectionalism,  and  by  historic  situations.  All 
of  the  persons  in  the  Iliad  are  entangled  in  the  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Troy.  King  Arthur’s  court  quivers 
with  the  perpetual  intrigue  of  politics.  Every  character 
in  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair  is  affected  by  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  American  schools  provide  both  opportunity  and 
reason  for  studying  racial  and  national  variation. 
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Economic  conditions,  money  and  possessions,  poverty 
or  wealth,  are  often  so  significant  that  personality  becomes 
almost  a  matter  of  circumstance.  Food,  shelter  and  cloth¬ 
ing  are  fundamental  in  books  as  well  as  in  every-day  life; 
they  are  a  chief  source  of  interest  in  accounts  of  pioneering 
and  adventure.  There  is  much  eating  and  drinking  in 
Scott  and  Dickens  and  certain  social  novels  would  perish 
without  tea.  Homer’s  people  are  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  simplicity  of  a  life  in  which  kings  build  their  own 
houses  and  ships,  till  their  fields,  tend  their  flocks,  and  pre¬ 
pare  their  own  food;  in  which  queens  spin  and  weave  and 
princesses  do  laundering.  Later,  even  Ulysses  finds  vexa¬ 
tious  the  problems  of  domestic  service  and  of  charity.  It 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  country  mirth  of  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  that  overcomes  the  sophisticated  Falstaff. 
Such  simplicity  also  is  the  source  of  the  comeliness  of  Anne 
Page  and  the  delightful  brainlessness  of  Slender.  Loves 
Labours  Lost  and  As  You  Like  It  demonstrate  the  inferiority 
of  artificial  courts  to  natural  humanity.  The  sentimental 
Jacques  is  no  match  for  Orlando’s  vigorous  innocence  and 
Rosalind’s  spontaneous  wit.  Possessions,  like  Guinevere’s 
robes  and  jewels  and  the  weapons  of  King  Arthur  and  other 
leaders,  affect  character  greatly.  Money  influences  every 
person  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice — it  makes  Shy  lock  narrow 
and  cruel,  it  confers  upon  Portia  an  independence,  a  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  that  bring  out  every  aspect  of  her 
bountiful  nature.  Esthetic  influences,  the  various  forms  of 
art,  architecture,  and  music  are  all  significant. 

Civilized  life  being  so  largely  a  matter  of  personal  and 
social  relations,  the  impress  upon  the  individual  of  family, 
friends  and  larger  groups  can  scarcely  be  overestimated — 
“a  man  is  not  merely  known  but  made  by  the  company 
he  keeps.”  The  Odyssey  centers  in  the  home  of  the  hero, 
where  Penelope  awaits  her  husband,  while  Telemachus 
seeks  his  father,  and  Ulysses  suffers  twenty  years  of  mis¬ 
fortune  in  returning  from  Troy.  Many  characters,  like 
Hector,  are  interpreted  by  scenes  of  family  affection. 
“War- won,  war- wed,  war- wakening  Helen”  appears  very 
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differently  with  her  captor  Paris  in  Troy,  and  later  when 
reenthroned  with  her  rightful  husband  Menelaus.  Guin¬ 
evere  varies  even  more  in  court  and  convent.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  whether  King  Arthur  is  the  creator  or  the  creature 
of  his  Round  Table.  Cleopatra  saps  Antony’s  strength 
and  magnanimity.  Imogen  elevated  ^very  other  character 
in  the  play  of  Cymbaline.  Both  Desdemona,  fascinated 
by  Othello’s  strength,  and  he,  charmed  by  her  “super-subtle 
sweetness,’’  failed  in  mutual  understanding.  The  funda¬ 
mental  good  sense  of  Katharina  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
returns  when  she  is  removed  from  the  indulgence  of  home 
by  the  spirited  influence  of  Petruchio.  Achilles  and  Patro- 
clus,  like  Orestes  and  Pylades  or  David  and  Jonathan,  are 
perhaps  most  remembered  because  of  their  friendship. 
This  is  the  chief  mark  of  Shakespeare’s  Antonio,  Horatio 
and  Mercutio.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  display 
chiefly  comparisons  between  love  and  friendship,  other 
plays  the  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  fame,  or  honor. 
All  the  characters  in  the  Iliad  are  affected  by  the  wrath 
of  Achilles ;  many  are  circumscribed  by  their  financial, 
professional  or  social  class. 

Public  consciousness,  law,  and  ideals  stir  correspondence 
or  conflict  in  each  individual.  Life  in  the  Iliad  is  uncer¬ 
tain  and  tumultuous,  its  conditions  being  fixt  by  the  fighters. 
Kings  win  and  hold  their  thrones  chiefly  by  strength. 
Courage,  self-reliance  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  primary 
virtues;  each  man  is  expected  to  protect  his  own  rights 
and  avenge  his  own  wrongs.  Wisdom  resides  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  chiefs.  Custom  is  the  fundamental  law.  Later, 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  joy  of  battle  is  waning  before  that  of 
adventure  and  discovery.  The  actual  world  is  widening. 
Imagination  dwells  upon  remote  regions,  peopling  them 
with  strange  men  and  monsters.  Endurance,  family  affec¬ 
tion  and  hospitality  are  the  conspicuous  virtues.  Troy  is 
taken  not  by  force  but  by  guile.  Human  problems  become 
complex:  the  suitors  of  Penelope  feel  justified  in  action  that 
Ulysses  deems  worthy  of  death. 

The  influences  of  religion  are  powerful  and  manifold. 
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In  the  Iliad  familiar  scenes  are  peopled  with  deities.  The 
gods  are  believed  to  be  near,  on  Mount  Olympus,  far  stronger 
but  little  better  than  men — a  conception  later  reprehended 
by  Plato.  In  the  Odyssey  the  gods  are  conceived  of  as  fur¬ 
ther  away,  in  the  skies;  belief  in  them  is  connected  with  a 
sense  of  rectitude  and  justice.  The  Odyssey,  Virgil,  and 
Dante  show  a  progression  of  ideas  concerning  the  other 
world.  Religion  determines  both  the  movement  and  the 
conclusion  of  Tennyson’s  version  of  the  Arthurian  stories. 

IV 

The  presentation  of  characters  in  books  is  not  merely 
a  part  but  the  whole  of  their  nature;  their  substance  and 
form  are  identical;  they  exist  only  as  they  are  represented 
or  suggested.  The  creation  of  character  in  literature  is 
an  intimate  and  intricate  process,  involving  an  author’s 
entire  nature  and  experience:  his  attitude,  processes  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  assimilation,  interpretation,  invention,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  expression;  his  knowledge  and  imagination,  his 
ideas  and  ideals,  his  sincerity  and  purpose;  his  good  fortune 
in  attaining  both  richness  and  clarity  of  representation, 
both  concentration  and  liveliness.  Characters  may  be 
studies  of  actual  persons,  as  with  George  Meredith;  or  be 
suggested  by  appearance  or  action,  situation  or  problems, 
as  with  Dickens,  Scott,  Balzac,  or  George  Eliot.  Their 
representation  may  be  a  matter  of  multiplied  detail  or  sug¬ 
gestive  selection.  If  the  mystery  of  character  creation  is 
accomplished  there  results  from  a  distilled  solution  of  life 
a  cry  stallization  or,  better,  a  living  creature,  that  illustrates 
Mr.  Zangwill’s  paradox  that  fiction  is  the  highest  form  of 
truth.  These  intricate  matters,  biographical  as  well  as 
literary,  the  student  will  be  wiser  to  approach,  however, 
only  after  having  exhausted  the  advantages  of  the  general 
reader’s  attitude  of  considering  the  written  work  as  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  irrespective  of  its  origin.  It  is  a  test  of  reality 
that  a  character  be  able  to  stand  alone,  and  it  is  a  limitation 
of  much  contemporary  teaching  of  literature  that  it  directs 
attention  first  to  the  writer  rather  than  to  his  work. 
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Altho  an  author  may  sometimes  analyze  and  comment, 
praise  or  blame,  and  must  be  spontaneously  or  deliberately 
sympathetic,  impartial  or  critical  toward  his  personages, 
most  frequently,  and  perhaps  most  happily,  characters  are 
presented  impersonally,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  beyond 
the  inevitable  selection  and  emphasis  which  suggests  such 
general  characterizations  as  “Homeric”  wrath  or  laughter. 
The  people  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  appear  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  reader  makes  their  acquaintance  with¬ 
out  apparent  intervention,  gradually  becoming  aware  of 
their  nature  as  in  every-day  life  thru  hearing  their  words, 
seeing  their  action,  being  present  at  their  predicament,  or 
observing  the  general  course  of  cause  and  effect.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  women  having  been  played  by  boys  or  young  men 
the  text  embodies  their  characteristics  with  especial  full¬ 
ness,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  who  assumed  male 
attire. 

Half  of  the  verses  in  Homer  being  speeches,  his  people 
are  presented  largely  thru  their  own  words  or  the  words 
of  others  concerning ^hem.  It  is  not  always  true  that  “Great 
ones  employ  words  very  little.”  Ulysses  enjoys  relating 
his  experiences  in  strange  lands  and  the  netherworld. 
Nestor,  old  in  years  but  young  and  lusty  in  discourse,  is 
always  conferring  or  advising,  encouraging  or  opposing. 
Heroic  Hector  is  perhaps  most  often  recalled  as  “hectoring.” 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  HI  and  Henry  V  are  summarized 
by  single  speeches  on  the  battlefield,  Hamlet  by  his  soliloquy. 

The  constables  in  Love's  Labours  Lost  and  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  have  become  classics  of  absurdity  thru 
their  speech  alone.  It  is  a  test  of  reality  that  characters 
should  speak  like  themselves  rather  than  their  authors. 

Personality  reveals  itself  even  more  genuinely  thru  ac¬ 
tions  that  show  innate  instincts  or  desires,  thru  reaction 
to  surrounding  things  or  persons — “movements  of  the  soul 
are  exprest  in  movements  of  the  body.”  To  think  of  Achilles 
is  to  recall  his  wrath,  his  refusal  of  further  cooperation 
with  his  fellow  Greeks  until,  moved  by  their  distress,  he 
allows  Patroclus  to  fight  in  his  armor  and  returns  to  the 
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fray  when  his  friend  is  killed,  sacrificing  a  dozen  Trojans 
at  his  tomb,  overcoming  Hector  and  dragging  his  body 
behind  his  chariot,  but  finally  yielding  it  to  the  plea  of  the 
dead  hero’s  father,  Priam,  The  Odyssey,  similarly,  is 
chiefly  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  Ulysses.  Some  of 
Shakespeare’s  earlier  plays  subordinate  character  to  action. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  subordinates  it  to  incident.  A 
Alidsummer  Night's  Dream  displays  the  mental  entangle¬ 
ment  due  to  accident. 

Many  characters  are  presented  largely  by  their  fellows. 
Thoughtful  fiction  is  to  be  read  almost  wholly  thru  the 
minds  of  its  characters.  We  see  Achilles  partly  thru  the 
opinion  of  others,  partly  thru  his  own  opposition  to  Aga¬ 
memnon.  The  experiences  of  Ulysses  impress  us  thru 
their  impression  upon  Telemachus;  Penelope’s  faith  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  her  doubt  and  joy  all  focus  in  Ulysses.  Helen’s 
beauty  is  most  vivid  in  its  effect  upon  the  elders.  Hecuba 
and  Andromache  live  chiefly  in  their  relation  to  their  son 
and  husband  Hector,  Briseis  chiefly  in  departing  from 
and  returning  to  Achilles.  Guinevere  may  be  considered 
either  the  occasion  or  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  King 
Arthur’s  plans.  Altho  the  struggle  for  woman’s  rights 
in  literature  is  as  old  as  Aristophanes,  the  position  of  women 
is  generally  subsidiary  until  we  come  to  Shakespeare. 

Salient  traits  multiply  and  dominant  traits  are  empha¬ 
sized  thru  the  representation  of  various  aspects  of  the  same 
character,  often  under  different  circumstances.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Robert  Browning’s  The  Ring  and  the  Book 
considers  the  same  persons  from  twelve  different  points  of 
view.  The  conclusion  of  some  of  the  lives  in  the  Iliad 
is  given  in  the  Odyssey.  After  earlier  studies  of  Elaine, 
Arthur,  Galahad,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  Tennyson 
combined  his  idylls,  always  heretofore  separate  composi¬ 
tions,  into  a  sequence  that  provides  numerous  glimpses 
of  the  same  persons  and,  by  the  omission  of  connec¬ 
tions  and  transitions,  concentrates  upon  essentials  and 
attains  cumulative  significance.  The  more  subtle  traits 
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of  the  Homeric  characters  are  sometimes  suggested 
by  their  varying  treatment  in  different  translations, 
like  those  of  Pope,  Chapman,  Bryant  and  Dang.  In  ancient 
and  medieval  literature  the  same  character  is  of  <  en  presented 
by  different  writers.  'Homer’s  people  may  be  followed 
thru  Greek  tragedy,  Virgil,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and 
Tennyson;  Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida  present 
them  in  the  light  of  disillusionment.  The  Arthurian  stories 
may  be  traced  thru  Spenser  down  to  Arnold,  Morris  and 
Swinburne;  Chaucer  and  Cervantes  show  some  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  taking  them  too  literally.  Most  of  these 
men  and  women  may  be  studied  also  in  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  some  in  opera. 

Writers  take  perhaps  undue  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
characters  are  strikingly  displayed  by  comparison  or 
contrast.  Isolt  of  Brittany  was  all  virtue,  Isolt  of  Cornwall 
all  fault.  Percivale’s  sister  was  wholly  good,  Vivian  wholly 
bad,  triumphant  in  wickedness,  bringing  evil  to  all.  Ham¬ 
let,  “the  most  capacious  and  crowded  consciousness  in  the 
whole  realm  of  fiction’’  is  set  off  by  Laertes,  prompt  without 
reflection,  and  by  the  conventional  closed  mind  of  Polonius. 
The  unworldliness  of  Othello  is  matched  by  the  shrewd 
malignity  of  lago.  Such  opposition  forms  the  pattern  of 
many  plays — faithful  Valentine  and  faithless  Proteus, 
clever  Silvia  and  tender  Julia,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona;  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  Edgar  and  Edmund 
in  King  Lear;  the  rightful  and  the  usurping  dukes  in  As 
You  Like  It  and  in  The  Tempest.  One  may  observe  grada¬ 
tions  of  villainy  in  Don  John  in  Much  Ado,  lachimo  in 
Cymbeline,  as  well  as  in  Richard  III  and  lago;  or  of  good 
in  the  friars  in  Much  Ado,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  friar  in  Measure  for  Measure.  The  marital  under¬ 
standing  of  Brutus  may  be  contrasted  with  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Adriana  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  of  Katha- 
rina  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  with  the  jealousy  of 
Posthumus  in  Cymbeline  and  of  Leontes  in  The  Winter's 
Tale.  All  shades  of  pomposity  and  of  braggadocio  may  be 
traced  thruout  the  plays,  and  the  two  Dromios,  Launce, 
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Speed,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  Touchstone,  Teste,  and  Autol- 
ycus,  illustrate  various  forms  of  folly. 

Sometimes,  finally,  it  is  the  chief  distinction  of  a  char¬ 
acter  in  literature  to  baffle  analysis.  Who  can  say  whether 
the  charm  of  the  princess  Nausicaa  in  the  Odyssey  is  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  nature  or  of  art?  The  ages  have  pondered  the 
problematic  Helen. 

V 

Even  these  highly  simplified  references  to  the  ‘  works 
of  but  three  writers  illustrate  how  great  literature  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  infinite  variations  of  human  nature,  pre¬ 
sented  not  as  static  but  as  dynamic.  The  influence  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  ideas,  of  reason  and  judgment,  credulity  and 
ignorance,  wisdom  and  folly,  is  made  concrete  and  vivid. 
Intelligence  and  misinterpretation,  veracity  and  deceit, 
are  presented  thru  their  consequences.  Resolution  and 
perseverance,  caprice  and  waywardness,  utility  and  good¬ 
ness,  imperfection  and  lax  bungling  are  displayed  thru 
their  results  of  freedom  and  security,  discord  or  peace, 
success  or  failure.  Courage  and  simplicity,  pride  and 
affectation  are  shown  thru  their  outcome  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
beauty  or  ugliness.  Love,  friendship  and  benevolence  are 
set  beside  misanthropy,  malevolence  and  hate.  The  ex¬ 
altations  and  terrors  of  human  passion,  the  rewards  of 
probity  and  virtue,  the  punishments  of  selfishness  and 
vice  are  revealed  with  solemn  impressiveness.  The  whole 
range  of  great  literature  merely  confirms  and  amplifies 
these  lessons. 

It  is  proverbial  that  losses  due  to  limitation  are  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  loser,  but  no  one  who  has  profited  can  con¬ 
sider  it  other  than  lamentable  loss  never  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  realms  made  free  by  Homer,  King  Arthur  and  Shakes¬ 
peare,  by  Virgil,  Dante  and  Moliere;  never  to  have  sighed 
with  Hero  and  Leander,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  Aucassin 
and  Nicolette;  never  to  have  adventured  with  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza,  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  with 
Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis  and  d’Artagnan;  never  to  have 
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chatted  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
and  Uncle  Toby;  never  to  have  made  personal  friends  among 
the  two  thousand  men  and  women  of  Balzac,  the  three 
thousand  of  Scott,  or  with  their  peers  in  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  An  ever-present  resource  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
more  intimate  than  the  living  yet  untouched  by  time  or 
change,  such  society  makes  the  participant  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  forever  unsatisfied  with  meaner  company. 

The  understanding  of  characters  in  literature  may  be 
aided  further  by  illustrations  from  the  study  of  celebrated 
persons  in  other  fields,  like  the  Anecdotes  of  Diogenes, 
the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  Thomas  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  England, 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Scott’s  Lives  of  the  Novelists  and  Johnson’s  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  Autobiographies  and  diaries,  memoirs  like  those 
of  Saint-Simon,  letters  like  those  of  Horace  Walpole,  the 
histories  of  Gibbon,  Froude,  and  Lecky,  of  Bancroft,  Park- 
man  and  Motley;  the  works  of  statesmen  like  Gladstone 
and  Morley,  and  of  critics  like  De  Quincey  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  all  abound  in  sketches  or  studies  of  great  characters. 
The  nature  and  elements  of  personality  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  La  Bruy^re  and 
their  numerous  successors,  in  special  studies,  grave  and 
gay,  like  Montainge’s  Essay  of  Liars,  Carlyle’s  Heroes, 
Hero  Worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History,  and  Thackeray’s 
Book  of  Snobs;  Emerson’s  Essay  on  Character  and  Hazlitt’s 
On  the  Knowledge  of  Character.  Hazlitt’s  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  the  similar  studies  of  Coleridge,  Bus¬ 
kin’ s  comments  in  Sesame  and  Lilies  on  women  in  poetry, 
and  Mr.  Howells’s  Heroines  of  Fiction  furnish  analyses  of 
imaginative  character.  Books  of  the  last  sort,  however, 
need  to  be  used  with  discretion,  not  as  furnishing  specimens 
to  be  matched  by  “finding  an  example,’’  a  tiresome  search 
for  four-leaf  clovers,  but  as  helping  to  answer  the  question 
“What  have  you  found?’’  by  providing  methods  of  inter¬ 
preting  what  has  already  attracted  attention.  The  student’s 
affair  with  the  insight  of  critical  genius  is  its  suggestion  of 
the  way  in  which  his  own  nature  may  be  stirred. 
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Should  more  pedestrian  procedure  seem  desirable  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  apply  to  characters  in  literature  the  list  of  qualities  by 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  periodically  measured  himself,  or 
some  of  the  various  scales  of  human  qualities  recently  devised 
for  rating  students,  teachers,  army  and  navy  officers,  and 
statesmen.  Being  not  unlike  certain  old-fashioned  parlor 
games,  a  student  may  make  some  such  scale  for  himself 
and  apply  it  to  his  family  history,  his  friends  or  acquaintance, 
or  to  books,  with  the  possibility  that  he  may  apply  it  to 
himself  as  well  and  so  acquire  the  valuable  idea  of  self- 
knowledge  and  considered  conduct.  Finally,  every  good 
teacher  is  inevitably  a  student  and  guide  of  character,  in¬ 
capable  of  directing  others  in  the  study  of  literature  without 
unconsciously  or  deliberately  making  such  study  a  curricu¬ 
lum  in  character,  illustrating  at  least  the  cardinal  virtues, 
the  deadly  sins,  and  various  related  cases  of  conscience. 

Such  study  of  great  literature  as  had  been  suggested  is 
adaptable  to  every  individual  in  whatever  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  not  only  of  great  interest  and  satisfaction 
but  also  truly  disciplinary.  It  provides  every  available  de¬ 
tachment  from  and  elevation  above  pettiness.  It  may  fill 
in  the  map  of  life  with  definite  detail  and  distinct  images, 
suggest  possibilities,  give  mental  dexterity  and  play,  temper 
credulity  with  judgment,  cultivate  taste,  guide  and  stabilize 
the  ardor  of  youth,  and  correct  inconsequence  and  excess 
by  awaking  sensitiveness  and  calling  forth  worthy  emotions, 
desirable  attitudes,  and  active  associations  with  sound  ideas 
and  elevated  ideals. 

Such  study  of  great  character  especially  is  a  school  of 
manners  and  behavior  capable  of  preparing  a  student  to 
note  more  carefully  his  own  qualities  and  to  become  in¬ 
telligently  and  sympathetically  interested  in  those  of  other 
people.  Practise  in  the  discrimination  of  differences,  as 
between  strength  and  impudence,  may  develop  into  self- 
knowledge  and  ability  to  interpret  some  of  the  experiences 
and  diagnose  some  of  the  ills  of  human  nature.  Reflection 
concerning  character  may  lead  to  “the  rise  of  the  moon  of 
insight,”  a  realization  of  some  of  the  principles  of  experience, 
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simplified,  generalized,  and  unconfused  by  the  trivial  and 
the  superfluous,  perhaps  even  to  the  ancient  clarity  of  con¬ 
science  and  determination  as  contrasted  with  the  medieval 
and  modern  confusion  concerning  the  meaning  and  issues 
of  life.  “For  weal  or  woe,  thy  life  must  be  thine  own,” 
but  it  may  be  illuminated  from  without,  and  in  rendering 
this  service  great  imaginative  literature  may  be  second 
only  to  sacred  literature. 
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ACADEMIC  EQUIVALENTS  IN  PEACE-TIME  FOR 

WARi 

One  year  ago  today  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  duties  of  the 
soldier  student.  Among  these  duties  I  named  obedience, 
full  devotion  to  a  single  cause,  cooperation,  and  a  broad¬ 
minded  and  broad-hearted  patriotism.  The  war  has  ended. 
The  S.  A.  T.  C.  has  disbanded.  Yet,  the  great  qualities 
named  one  year  ago  as  duties  of  the  soldier  student  have 
value  also  to  you.  Other  qualities  there  are,  too,  which  have 
value  in  times  of  peace. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  I  wish  to  discuss  today 
is  the  question  of  finding  out  an  equivalent  in  peace-time 
for  the  results  which  obedience,  devotion,  cooperation, 
and  patriotism  brought  to  the  student  in  war-time. 

And,  first,  let  me  say  in  preparation  for  what  may  follow, 
that  education  should  be  like  war  in  at  least  one  fundamental 
element.  It  should  be  democratic.  War  makes  equals. 
It  promotes  equality  between  men  of  the  same  grade  or 
kind.  If  it  creates  differences  and  distinctions  between 
different  grades  of  service,  it  yet  makes  men  of  the  same  order 
equal.  All  privates  in  the  ranks  are  alike.  Exterior  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  dropt.  The  titled  are  as  obscure  as  the  ob¬ 
scure;  the  obscure  as  distinguished  as  the  titled.  The 
poor  are  as  rich  as  the  rich  and  the  rich  are  as  poor  as  the 
poor.  A  boy  of  distinguished  ancestry  and  education, 
brought  up  in  peculiarly  exclusive  surroundings,  was  serv¬ 
ing  at  the  front  as  a  private.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he 
told  about  two  of  his  special  chums.  One  of  them  was  named 
Erine  O’Callahan  and  the  other  Billie  Sweeny.  He  wrote 
to  his  mother — “You  can’t  beat  those  boys  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  want  you  to  call  upon  their  mothers.’’  Real 

1  Address  given  to  the  students  of  Western  Reserve  Unh'crsity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year,  23rd  of  September,  1910. 
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education  is  likewise  democratic  education — a  common 
obedience  for  all  men,  themselves  equal  or  unequal, — an 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  has  been  said  that  in  Germany 
there  are  no  equals — only  superiors  or  inferiors.  In  America 
one  might,  with  equal  truth,  say,  there  are  only  equals. 
America  holds  open  one  educational  gateway.  It  paves 
one  road  to  learning,  and  that  not  royal.  It  points  out  one 
goal  which  it  inspires  each  to  reach.  Autocracy  in  education 
is  narrow  and  narrowing,  inclined  to  accept  social  stratifica¬ 
tion.  Democracy  in  education  is  broad,  as  broad  as  human 
nature.  Autocracy  in  education  is  prone  to  being  material¬ 
istic.  Democracy  is  idealistic.  Aristocracy  in  education 
is  liable  to  forget  humanity’s  hard,  complex  problems. 
Democracy  in  education  is  sympathizing  and  inspiring  of 
every  worthy  endeavor. 

On  this  basis  of  democracy,  therefore,  the  student  should 
find  an  equivalent  .to  war  in  certain  elements  or  qualities  of 
the  college.  Of  these  qualities  I  want  to  speak. 

The  first  is  to  make  hard  work  orderly  and  necessary. 
The  life  of  the  soldier  is  arduous.  Every  hour  has  its  task ; 
every  condition  its  duty.  The  soldier  is  under  orders. 
His  day  begins  early  and  taps  find  him  eager  to  turn  in. 
Each  day  is  full  in  and  of  itself,  and  each  day  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  tomorrow.  Every  duty  is  his  emergency:  he  is 
to  be  in  readiness.  The  hospital  or  the  guard-house  is  the 
answer  to  the  petition  to  be  excused.  The  charge  is  con¬ 
stantly  and  forcefully  made  against  the  college  student  that 
he  is  not  a  hard  worker — that  he  is  not  prepared  for  duty — 
that  he  is  careless  in  manner  and  in  intellectual  habits,  and 
that  he  is  not  quick  and  alive  for  an  instant  call  to  service. 
Fathers  sometimes  say  to  me,  “I  am  not  sending  my  boy 
to  college  for  he  will  come  home  lazy  and  self-indulgent. 

I  want  to  get  him  an  appointment  at  West  Point  where  he 
can  not  shirk.”  Therefore,  I  affirm  to  you  that  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  training  of  the  camp  is  hard,  intellectual  work  on 
the  campus.  Read  your  lessons?  Yes,  and  much.  Study 
your  lessons?  Yes,  and  more.  Think  your  lessons?  Yes, 
and  most.  Be  a  hard  taskmaster  to  yourself,  harder  than 
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any  one  might  have  the  right  to  be  to  you.  Time  is  the  only 
thing  you  have.  Therefore,  proportion  your  time  wisely. 
Be  a  good  fellow,  by  all  means.  Yet,  do  not  purchase  time 
and  the  chance  for  study  at  the  cost  of  good-fellowship. 
Do  not  be  sullen  and  contemptuous.  You  need  not  be. 
You  can  be  a  gentleman  and  a  student — a  good  fellow  and 
a  thinker — a  friend  and  a  hard  reader.  Endure  hardship 
as  a  good  student. 

Thru  such  hard  work  you  will  create  for  yourself  two 
primary  values  in  life.  One  of  them  I  call  resources.  You 
will  have  as  a  result  a  not  unworthy  intellectual  bank  ac¬ 
count.  You  will  not  find  your  drafts  returned  to  you  marked 
“O.  D.”  Behind  the  Niagara  Falls  of  your  doing  there 
must  be  the  Great  Lakes  of  thinking  and  of  knowledge. 
Lake  Superior  is  necessary  for  the  Niagara  River.  The 
second  result  which  hard  work  will  give  to  you  is  a  result 
alluded  to  in  an  address  which  Field  Marshal  vSir  Douglas 
Haig  made  on  being  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  London.  It  is  the  result  called  character.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  said:  “We  should  not  forget  that  the  highest  aim  of 
education  is  not  the  attainment  of  certain  limited  com¬ 
mercial  qualifications,  but  the  formation  of  character,  and 
the  acquirement  of  that  habit  of  mind  which,  alike  in  man¬ 
hood  as  in  boyhood,  is  always  at  school  and  has  never  done 
with  learning.” 

A  second  element  of  college  life  equivalent  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  war  is  the  element  of  discipline.  By  discipline  I 
mean  respect  for  the  rules  of  the  college.  The  rules  of  this 
and  of  most  colleges  are  few  and  rather  general.  They  are 
laid  down  somewhat  like  rails  on  a  stairway  or  on  the  pier 
— to  keep  one  from  falling  down  or  going  over.  They  are 
designed  to  lessen  risk.  One  can  possibly  evade  them. 
Students  often  succeed  for  a  time  in  escaping  the  penalty 
for  breaking  them.  But  such  attempts  are  foolishness — 
in  fact,  they  should  be  needless.  Good  swimmers  do  not 
need  life  preservers.  Your  own  personal  discipline  should 
be  so  hard,  so  close,  so  constant,  that  the  fact  of  the  college 
discipline  should  never  occur  to  you.  The  strong  man  as 
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he  walks  gives  no  thought  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium;  he 
has  learned  to  walk.  Hold  yourself  down  to  the  college 
law  till  you  have  mastered  the  rules;  and  then  you  will 
have  found  your  power,  and  in  power — -freedom.  We  say 
constantly  that  the  discipline  of  the  home  has  relaxed, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  become  loose,  that  the 
discipline  of  the  courts  and  of  the  law  is  distinguished  by 
its  breaches.  But  let  the  discipline  of  the  college  be  firm, 
orderly,  inevitable.  Accept  it.  Profit  by  it.  Let  the 
discipline  you  give  yourself  in  these  college  years  be  even 
firmer,  more  orderly,  more  inevitable,  becoming  like  the 
procedure  of  the  military  court  and  camp. 

There  is  a  third  element  which  may  be  found  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  life  and  work  of  war.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  right  name  for  it. 
I  might  call  it  patriotism  or  unselfishness,  or  the  sense  of 
humanity.  I  might  possibly  call  it  imagination.  At  any 
rate,  imagination  is  the  method  or  the  intellectual  way  in 
which  it  makes  its  appeal.  It  is  the  human  emotion  created 
by  the  imagination.  It  is  that  sense  that  one  is  living  a 
great  life — doing  a  great  work,  inspired  by  a  great  motive 
— measuring  up  to  the  greatest  possibilities  within  one’s 
bounds.  It  is  keeping  step  with  one’s  fellow  soldier  in  life’s 
march.  It  is  the  sense  of  music  in  one’s  soul.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  the  lump  in  the  throat.  On  the  college  campus 
in  the  humdrum  of  the  day,  in  the  staid  process  of  the  un¬ 
varying  weeks,  how  can  one  get  and  keep  this  high  type 
of  human  patriotism  and  of  unselfishness,  of  glorious  de¬ 
votion?  How  can  one  keep  one’s  self  responsive  to  life’s 
thrills?  How  can  one  hold  the  music  in  one’s  soul?  How 
can  one  retain  the  sense  of  the  far-off  skyey  vision? 

Yet,  let  me  before  answering  add  it  is  unsafe  for  you  to  seek 
to  live  constantly  on  the  highest  levels,  like  people  eight  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  You  may  not  be  able  to  breathe. 
The  strings  of  the  violin  do  not  last  if  they  are  always 
screwed  up  tight  to  concert  pitch.  Yet,  you  can  not  afford 
not  to  keep  your  mind  upon  a  high  plateau.  How  can  you 
thus  live? 
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In  answer,  let  me  say,  and  briefly,  first:  think  in  great 
terms  and  on  great  themes.  Second:  read  a  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture  every  day.  Third:  know  and  feel  as  fully  as  you  can 
the  significance  of  the  historic  movements  of  your  own 
time,  movements  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  history. 
Fourth :  interpret  history  and  science  in  their  large  relations. 
Fifth:  apply  to  yourself,  and  closely,  all  these  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  you  make.  Sixth:  sacrifice  constantly  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  and  let  the  lower  be  worthy,  and  the 
higher  more  worthy.  Seventh:  love  the  best. 

Our  Western  Reserve  boys  and  other  boys  won  the  war. 
Some  6,500  of  them  laid  down  their  lives,  and  all  were  willing 
to.  It  were  a  tragedy  indeed,  and  truly  more  tragic  than 
their  graves  in  Flanders’  fields,  if  you  should  prove  recreant 
to  your  duty,  to  your  duty  in  peace  and  in  the  home  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  Their  service  and  their  sacrifice  without 
you  will  not  be  made  perfect.  Therefore,  I  declare  the 
ninety-third  year  of  this  ancient  college  to  be  begun,  and 
I  pray  for  the  blessing  of  the  eternal  God  of  wisdom  to  rest 
upon  it  in  giving  you  strength  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
past  and  preparative  of  a  yet  better  future. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Western  Reserve  University 
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A  RAT  IN  A  STRANGE  GARRET 

“I  know  exactly  how  he  feels,”  thought  the  professor  as 
he  stalked  out  of  the  orderly  room  with  as  much  dignity 
as  his  five  and  a  half  feet  would  allow,  and,  after  an  inter¬ 
minable  walk  down  the  barracks  of  Company  A,  found  at 
last  a  bunk  not  yet  preempted  on  which  he  could  deposit 
his  suitcases. 

The  professor  was  a  buck  private  at  the  June  Plattsburg. 
Many  a  professor  had  been  there  in  previous  camps;  many 
came  to  the  two  months’  camp  later  in  the  summer;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  if  any  of  his  tribe  had  ever  taken  the 
course  under  quite  the  same  circumstances.  His  predeces¬ 
sors  had  only  shared  the  lot  of  men  of  their  own  age  arid  had 
matched  their  inexperience  against  the  inexperience  of  their 
fellows.  And,  as  it  developed,  those  who  succeeded  him 
came  in  numbers  sufficiently  considerable  to  give  one  an¬ 
other  some  degree  of  countenance.  But  here  was  he, 
dangerously  close  to  forty-five,  herded  with  youngsters  of 
half  his  age.  Back  there  in  the  orderly  room  he  had  heard 
them  claim  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  years  of  mili¬ 
tary  training.  He  had  never  done  a  squads  right  in  his 
life.  Apprehensively,  yet  appreciatively,  he  had  noticed 
the  puzzled  expression  of  the  top  sergeant,  who  had  observed 
the  gray  hairs,  had  noted  down  the  damning  admission  of 
utter  inexperience,  had  smiled  and  wondered.  Had  there 
been  something  sinister  in  that  smile?  The  professor  did 
not  yet  know — he  was  soon  to  learn — that  among  the  three 
thousand  who  had  left  the  D.  &  H.  trains  on  that  and  the 
preceding  day,  only  the  officers  numbered  much  more  than 
half  his  years  and  only  one  other  bore  the  title  of  professor. 

It  had  all  been  due  to  a  brilliant  idea  of  a  colleague.  Back 
in  college,  military  training  had  gone  awry.  There  had 
been  friction  between  the  commandant  and  the  academic 
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authorities.  Alumni  complained  that  the  faculty,  a  few 
of  whom  had  notoriously  disliked  the  invasion  of  their 
academic  calm  by  the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  were  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  of  military  education,  now  become 
of  paramount  importance,  and  were  imperilling  it  by  their 
indifference.  Army  officers,  unused  to  teaching,  had 
demonstrated  their  inability  to  instruct  college  students 
in  the  theoretical  branches  of  military  science  and  it  had 
become  clear  that  in  the  classroom  work  no  small  part  of 
the  burden  must  fall  on  the  faculty.  The  professor,  with 
others,  had  tried  it.  Military  law,  with  an  inordinate 
amount  of  preparation,  he  could  handle  reasonably  well; 
field  service  regulations  less  successfully.  But  recitations 
in  I.  D.  R.  and  small  arms  firing  manual  were  simply  im¬ 
possible.  For  such  instruction  a  practical  background  was 
quite  indispensable. 

Here  came  in  the  aforesaid  brilliant  idea.  Why  not  send 
to  Plattsburg  a  couple  of  younger  members  of  the  faculty, 
if  the  government  would  allow  it?  They  could  get  training 
enough  to  get  in  touch  with  military  matters,  to  form  a 
connecting  link — so  far  it  had  been  a  disastrously  missing 
link — between  the  academic  and  the  military  and  to  give 
theoretic  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  military  sci¬ 
ence.  Two  difficulties  loomed  up  large.  First,  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  consent  to  admit  two  inexperienced  men  to  a 
camp  which  was  made  up  of  the  experienced  and  which  was 
opened  for  very  serious  business ;  and,  secondly,  the  victims 
must  be  found.  The  government  offered  surprizingly  little 
difficulty.  Two  faculty  men  would  be  allowed  to  take  the 
course  provided  the  government  incurred  no  expense 
thereby.  The  victim  problem  proved  harder  to  solve. 
One  of  the  two  was  easily  found,  a  strapping  athletic  associate 
professor  of  something  over  thirty,  who  looked  more  like 
twenty- three ;  but,  for  one  or  another  reason,  other  likely 
selections  proved  impossible  to  secure.  So  they  had  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  professor  whose  only  qualifications  were 
a  too- trusting  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  colleagues, 
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particularly  in  him  of  the  brilliant  idea,  and  the  fact  that 
for  a  man  of  his  years  he  was  in  fair  physical  condition. 

And  now  he  was  sitting  on  his  bunk,  a  top  bunk,  of 
course!  And  he  knew  exactly  how  confused  and  embar¬ 
rassed  a  rat  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  in  a  strange  garret. 
Wouldn’t  he  have  welcomed  the  chance  to  swap  places 
with  his  brilliant  colleague  at  that  moment? 

Those  were  hard  days  that  followed.  The  physical 
strain  he  stood  better  than  he  could  have  expected.  But 
ignorance  abysmal  and  awkwardness  ineffable  were  written 
all  over  him.  The  prospectus  of  the  camp  had  stated  that 
the  work  would  start  from  the  elements,  with  school  of  the 
soldier  and  school  of  the  squad.  So  he  had  been  boning 
I.  D.  R.  and  watching  the  students  at  their  drill  on  the 
college  campus,  hoping  against  hope  that  he  could  progress 
fast  enough  to  avoid  plunging  into  utter  confusion  the 
unit  that  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  enroll  him.  His 
faith  in  the  prospectus  received  a  rude  jolt  on  the  very  day 
of  his  arrival  when  he  saw  a  company,  newly  formed  and 
still  unarmed,  come  swinging  along  from  the  parade  ground 
and  do  a  squads  right-about  before  his  very  eyes.  Numb 
apprehension  stole  into  his  heart  at  that  sight. 

And  the  event  fairly  justified  his  misgivings.  One  awful 
hour  of  school  of  the  squad  quite  reconciled  him  to  the 
fact  that  only  once  was  anything  so  elementary  demanded 
of  him.  After  all  it  was  much  easier  to  conceal  one’s 
errors  in  the  obscurity  of  the  rear  rank  of  a  full  company 
than  in  the  semipublicity  of  a  squad  of  eight.  When  the 
dreaded  squads  right-about  came  for  the  first  time  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was  almost  projected  at  a  tangent  out  of  the  column 
into  circumjacent  space  and  was  recalled  into  his  orbit  only 
by  the  insistent  clamors  of  his  squad,  who  interested  them¬ 
selves  to  see  that  he  should  not  get  lost  entirely. 

The  simpler  things  soon  ceased  to  give  much  trouble. 
But  the  professor  early  became  aware  that  he  would  always 
be  very  awkward  at  the  manual  of  arms  and  was  far  from 
surprized  when  he  was  called  out  of  ranks  one  day  and 
put  into  a  special  detail  for  instruction  in  the  manual. 
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It  fortified  his  soul  to  know  that  some  of  the  detail  had 
worn  leather  leggins  back  in  their  colleges.  All  except 
himself  were  convinced  that  someone  had  blundered  in  the 
makeup  of  that  detail.  The  professor  felt  that  he  was 
making  progress  in  military  science.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  all  the  detail  who  understood  why  he  should  be 
included  in  it. 

And  there  then  were  those  awful  hours  on  interior  guard 
duty.  How  simple  it  looked  in  the  manual!  How  care¬ 
fully  he  had  quizzed  on  the  proper  procedure  in  the  various 
contingencies  that  might  arise!  How  glibly  he  could  re¬ 
cite  his  general  orders!  But  a  gray-haired  greenhorn,  in 
his  first  week  of  military  training,  stationed  in  broad  day¬ 
light  (theoretically  night),  in  a  distant  corner  of  camp, 
with  contradictory  special  orders,  circumambulating  a 
barracks  full  of  more  or  less  experienced  men,  who  must  have 
wondered  many  a  time  and  oft  “what  thing  upon”  their  com¬ 
pany  street  “had  got,”  can  do  more  fool  things  in  two  hours 
than  he  could  relate  in  pages.  With  intense  relief  he 
welcomed  the  end  of  his  period;  yet  his  regret  was  bitter 
that  he  should  have  done  so  little  that  was  right  and  so 
much  that  was  wrong.  Verily  there  was  no  health  in  him. 
He  was  positively  glad  to  learn  that  from  ten  to  midnight 
he  was  to  walk  that  post  again.  The  second  period  was 
bad  enough,  but  to  have  ended  his  guard  duty  with  his 
experience  of  the  afternoon  would  have  shattered  his  faith 
in  the  value  of  a  college  education  and  in  the  ability  of  a 
supposedly  intelligent  man  to  adapt  himself  to  new  ex¬ 
igencies.  , 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Rotation  of  command 
for  purposes  of  instruction  was  the  rule.  Now  it  is  bad 
enough  to  take  one’s  turn  at  corporal  before  one  has  ever 
drilled  in  the  front  rank.  The  professor  felt  he  was  lucky 
to  escape  with  such  peccadilloes  as  dressing  his  squad  on  the 
rear  rank  at  the  command  “on  right  into  line.”  That  he 
avoided  making  a  ludicrous  failure  of  it  was  due  to  the 
kindly  assistance  and  sotto  voce  coaching  of  the  other  men 
in  the  squad.  His  patent  incapacity  and  greenness  afforded 
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fair  guarantee  that  he  would  not  be  made  platoon  leader, 
to  say  nothing  of  company  commander.  But  he  observed 
with  misgiving  obvious  misfits  in  positions  of  command. 
It  looked  very  much  as  if  the  commanders  were  selected  on 
some  basis  other  than  that  of  expertness.  Horrible  possi¬ 
bilities  loomed  before  him.  Night  by  night  he  approached 
with  apprehension  the  announcement  of  details  for  the 
following  day.  Now  only  a  few  days  were  left  and  the  list 
of  good  men  still  untried  was  encouragingly  large.  But 
the  major  of  the  battalion,  a  keen,  vigorous,  soldierly  officer, 
the  adored  of  his  men,  had  become  interested  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  which  the  professor  and  his  colleague  were  making 
and  issued  orders  to  the  company  commander  that  the  two 
faculty  men  were  to  have  at  least  a  brief  period  of  command. 
By  this  time  the  professor  was  able  to  handle  a  squad  and 
he  observed  closely  and  studied  faithfully,  fondly  hoping 
that  by  judicious  selection  of  the  commands  he  should 
give,  avoiding  certain  complicated  movements  in  which  he 
had  seen  others  attain  shipwreck,  he  might  live  thru  half 
an  hour  in  command  of  a  company  without  hopeless  en¬ 
tanglement. 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  company  and  platoon  drill  were 
replaced  by  battalion  drill.  Nervous  student  majors 
shouted  unintelligible  commands.  Men  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  military  formations,  fairly  expert  in  company 
drill,  were  called  out  of  ranks  to  command  companies  or 
platoons  as  companies,  in  battalion  drill,  and  stood  con¬ 
fused,  almost  helpless,  knees  trembling,  sweat  standing  on 
their  foreheads.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  before  they 
could  pull  themselves  together,  back  they  went  into  the 
ranks  and  others  took  their  place.  Once  more  the  professor 
breathed  freely.  For  a  task  like  that  a  rookie  would  never 
be  selected. 

And  then  it  happened!  With  head  swimming  he  gave 
his  piece  to  a  file  closer  and  stept  out  of  ranks  for  the  most 
thoroly  uncomfortable  experience  he  ever  hopes  to  have 
in  this  world — ^or  the  next.  For  the  next  fifteen  minutes, 
or  was  it  hours?- — he  strained  his  ears  for  the  major’s  com- 
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mands  and  struggled  desperately  to  translate  them  into 
terms  of  company  evolution.  If  he  issued  three  correct 
and  intelligible  commands  in  that  period  he  is  not  aware 
of  it.  On  that  long  past  day  when  he  went  forth  from  the 
presence  of  an  awful  conclave  of  university  professors  and 
knew  that  the  dread  oral  examination  for  his  doctdrate  was 
over,  he  never  experienced  such  relief  as  when  he  felt  once 
more  the  welcome  pressure  of  the  Enfield  on  his  galled 
shoulder  and  settled  down  to  obey  the  confused  commands 
of  his  successor  in  misery. 

The  professor  didn’t  learn  much  military  science.  But 
he  got  what  he  was  after,  some  little  appreciation  of  military 
evolutions  and  problems  and  some  notion  of  what  camp 
life  was  like. 

He  learned  far  more  than  that,  however.  He  discovered 
the  college  student.  He  thought  he  knew  the  creature. 
Back  in  college,  it  was  the  commonplace  thing  to  insist 
that  nowhere  on  the  footstool  were  there  such  close  and 
pleasant  relations  between  students  and  faculty.  He  had 
himself  several  times  accompanied  student  delegations  to 
Northfield,  had  shared  their  tent,  had  entered  into  their 
sports  and  their  stunts,  and  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  was  in  every  way  one  of  them.  But  this  was  very 
different.  He  and  his  colleague  were  separated  from  the 
fifty-odd  men  of  their  own  institution  and  assigned  to  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  camp  ground.  The  professor  thought 
with  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  frank  way  in  which  those 
fellows  had  welcomed  him  on  the  train  and  of  the  fine 
courtesy  they  had  shown  him  on  the  journey,  laying  aside 
all  restraint  in  an  atmosphere  of  positive  good-fellowship. 
He  regretted  the  separation  from  his  young  friends.  Yet 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that  he  would  have  been  a 
restraint  upon  them,  that  they  could  not  have  been  quite 
themselves  in  his  presence,  and  that  there  would  have  been 
times  when  they  would  have  wished  him  in  Halifax.  In 
Company  A  no  one  would  know  or  care  about  him;  conse¬ 
quently,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  conspicuous  difference 
between  his  age  and  that  of  his  companions  made  conceal- 
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ment  of  his  academic  status  impossible,  no  one  need  feel 
constraint  in  his  presence.  He  was  prepared  to  be  bawled 
out  by  the  sergeant  and  ignored  by  everyone  else.  Some 
might  even,  wdth  absolute  impunity,  vent  on  him  any  anti¬ 
faculty  grudge  which  they  might  be  harboring. 

But  all  this  proved  wide  of  the  mark.  Inside  of  five 
minutes,  while  the  professor  was  still  sitting  on  his  bunk, 
thinking  of  the  dislocated  rodent,  a  cheery-faced  Vermonter 
from  the  university  across  the  lake  introduced  himself  and 
his  companions.  This  was  typical.  The  men  had  faculty 
friends  in  their  own  colleges,  and  the  lone  specimen  among 
them  received  kindness  and  consideration  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  absent  professors.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
so  interested  or  insincere  in  the  attitude  of  student  to  pro¬ 
fessor  as  many  cynics  are  inclined  to  maintain. 

And  the  officers  showed  equal  consideration,  in  a  way 
somewhat  embarrassing  at  the  outset.  Before  long  they 
summoned  the  professor  and  his  colleague  to  the  orderly 
room  and  asked  their  cooperation  in  maintaining  the  morale 
of  the  company.  A  certain  number  of  men  were  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  commissions  at  the  close  of  camp  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  were  asked  to  report  a  list  of  such  men  as  seemed 
especially  earnest  and  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
morale.  This  was  not  an  unpleasant  task.  It  was  not  so 
pleasant  to  fulfil  the  second  part  of  the  request  and  re¬ 
port  such  men  as  seemed  centers  of  insubordination  or  vice. 
Fortunately  the  professor’s  activity  in  this  direction  was 
confined  to  checking  a  bad  case  of  gambling  with  marked 
cards  and  this  was  done  by  personal  interview. 

Externally  and  practically,  however,  the  professor  was 
on  a  flat  level  with  any  other  private.  He  had  made  it 
clear  to  his  officers  that  he  wished  to  be  relieved  from  no 
detail  or  duty.  He  took  his  vaccination  and  three  anti¬ 
typhoid  shots.  He  had  his  turn  at  K.  P.  While  he  was  at  it 
a  company  which  contained  many  of  his  own  students 
marched  past  at  route  step  and  as  they  caught  sight  of  him 
with  a  kitchen  apron  over  his  uniform,  he  was  greeted  with 
cries  of  “Hello,  professor.”  And  when  the  boys  came 
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back  to  college  in  the  fall,  more  than  one  of  them  accompanied 
the  usual  handshake  with  “The  last  time  I  saw  you,  professor, 
you  were  peeling  potatoes!”  He  tried  to  enter  into  their 
life.  Save  for  little  trips  with  his  colleague  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  with  them.  He 
played  ball  with  them,  walked  with  them,  talked  with  them, 
sang  with  them.  The  two  professors  spotted  a  pile  of  old 
horseshoes  and  introduced  a  set  into  Company  A.  Pitching 
horseshoes  became  popular  at  once  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pilfer  other  sets  from  the  same  source.  The  professor  drew 
the  line  at  the  southern  pastime  of  “bucketty  buck,”  which 
broke  out  one  evening  in  the  space  between  the  road  and 
the  barracks.  He  respected  the  integrity  of  his  physical 
frame  and  preferred  to  risk  dislocating  an  internal  organ 
in  unquenchable  laughter  at  the  sight  rather  than  in  the 
melee  of  hurtling  bodies. 

He  had  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  he  had  no  handle 
to  his  name.  He  was  sorry  at  first  when  the  men  of  his 
own  squad  began  to  tag  on  a  Mr.  but  altho  this  spread 
thruout  his  end — the  runt  end — of  the  company,  it  brought 
no  injury  to  the  atmosphere  of  comradeship  which  he  so 
greatly  enjoyed.  His  good  wife  had  supplied  him  with  all 
manner  of  petty  conveniences  of  which  the  average  youngster 
never  thinks  until  he  is  in  sore  need  of  them.  His  section 
of  the  barracks  soon  learned  where  to  go  for  needle  and 
thread,  scissors,  rag,  envelopes,  to  say  nothing  of  3  in  i 
oil,  shoe  polish,  razor  strop,  and — oh  trusting  confidence 
of  fraternity-house  youth — ^ven  razor!  He  had  to  enter¬ 
tain  questions  on  all  manner  of  disputed  points,  often  shat¬ 
tering  the  questioner’s  professorial  ideal  by  owning  to  rank 
ignorance.  The  men  of  his  own  fraternity  brought  him 
their  chapter  problems;  others  sought  advice  as  to  their 
courses  for  the  next  academic  year. 

In  return  for  such  little  helps  as  these,  the  men  about 
him  ministered  to  his  ignorance  of  military  affairs  in  a 
helpful  spirit  that  was  a  source  of  constant  surprize  and 
gratification.  Of  his  squad  the  majority  were  born  the 
year  the  professor  graduated  from  college  (two  a  year  or 
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two  later),  but  they  took  such  good  care  of  his  instruction 
that  his  outbreaking  sins  were  few.  His  brief  experience 
as  company  commander  might  have  been  much  worse  but 
for  the  help  accorded  him  by  the  men  of  his  company, 
who  fully  grasped  the  situation. 

Company  A  was  a  cosmopolitan  aggregation.  It  con¬ 
tained  men  from  Harvard,  Bowdoin,  Tech,  Vermont, 
Princeton,  and  Amherst.  But  the  large  majority  came 
from  the  south,  from  the  Universities  of  Georgia  and  Florida 
and  from  Georgia  Tech.  They  were  transferred  to  Company 
A  on  the  second  day  of  camp  from  another  company  in 
which  two  negroes  had  been  enrolled.  With  their  advent 
all  constraint  disappeared.  The  colder  northern  element 
was  simply  swept  away  by  the  influx  of  a  more  homogeneous 
group,  large  numbers  of  which  already  knew  each  other 
intimately.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  southern  dialect, 
southern  oaths,  southern  turns  of  speech  predominated. 
The  professor’s  first  impression  was  distinctly  unfavorable. 
Brought  up  in  a  little  Maine  village,  he  thought  he  had 
fathomed  the  possibilities  of  profanity  and  vulgarity.  He 
was  mistaken.  Yet  there  was  a  freshness,  a  novelty,  and 
a  picturesqueness  in  the  whole  thing  that  went  far  to  counter¬ 
act  its  vulgarity  and  made  it  almost  attractive  for  a  while. 
The  professor  himself  sometimes  feared  he  would  return 
home  with  a  dangerously  enriched  vocabulary.  But  as 
the  novelty  wore  off,  the  picturesqueness  went  with  it  and 
its  only  effect  was  to  contribute  to  a  certain  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  of  the  southerners  on  the  part  of  the 
northern  boys,  who  took  the  surface  indications  for  far  more 
than  they  were  worth  and  failed  to  appreciate  the  sterling 
qualities  concealed  in  an  often  unattractive  envelope.  The 
professor,  for  his  part,  came  to  admire  the  generosity  of 
these  southern  lads,  their  delicate  courtesy,  their  genuine 
interest  in  things  intellectual  and  spiritual.  Two  men 
particularly  he  noticed  who  would  wake  from  sleep  on 
Monday  morning  with  an  oath — therein  were  they  not  wholly 
peculiar,  the  sergeant’s  whistle  at  5.30  made  most  feel  that 
way ! — cursing  their  way  thru  the  week  and  most  of  Sunday. 
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What  must  be  the  mental  furniture  of  such  men,  the 
professor  wondered.  But  on  Sunday  night  he  heard  the 
two  discussing  in  all  seriousness  and  with  distinct  earnest¬ 
ness  and  appreciation  certain  of  the  fundamental  and  per¬ 
ennial  problems  of  ethics  or  religion.  The  professor  could 
not  forget  the  week-long  assaults  on  his  ears  but  he  began 
to  suspect  that  in  such  quiet  hours,  some  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  shared,  the  real  man  had  been  revealed.  The  other 
was  only  an  ugly  mask.  They  needed  only  to  see  how  very 
ugly  it  was. 

Together  with  this  new  appreciation  of  the  college  student, 
the  professor  gained  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  new 
United  States  Army.  This  came  from  observation  not  so 
much  of  the  students  around  him  as  of  the  officers,  both  of 
the  regulars  and  the  reserve.  They  failed  entirely  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  mental  picture  of  foul-mouthed  and  profane  man- 
drivers.  Possibly  the  officers  of  Company  A  were  of  un¬ 
usually  high  grade — from  other  companies  quite  different 
tales  reached  his  ear — but  he  suspected  that  the  latter, 
rather  than  his  own  experience,  was  the  exception.  Oc¬ 
casionally  his  officers  were  profane,  but  in  general  they 
kept  themselves  well  within  bounds  and  strove  hard,  by 
example  as  well  as  precept,  to  impress  upon  the  student 
soldiers  the  necessity  of  decency  and  restraint  in  language, 
if  only  to  have  a  reserve  of  vocabulary  in  time  of  stress. 
They  were  anxious  to  get  across  to  France  and  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  July  would  see  them  on  their  way. 
The  professor  could  not  but  admire  the  fine  spirit  they 
showed  when  the  news  came  that  they  were  assigned  to 
the  personnel  of  the  second  camp  and  must  adorn  the 
Plattsburg  sand  flats  at  least  two  months  longer. 

Then,  too,  the  officers  of  Company  A  (here  again  other 
companies  would  tell  a  different  story)  took  pains  to  im¬ 
press  upon  their  subordinates  the  equal  importance  of  all 
their  duties,  looked  at  from  the  view-point  of  the  welfare 
of  the  regiment.  In  this  they  followed  the  cue  of  Colonel 
Dentler,  the  commander  of  the  camp,  who  urged  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  look  upon  such  incidents  as  a  day  on  kitchen  police 
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(K.  P.)  not  as  an  irksome  imposition,  but  as  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  comfort  of  the  unit.  Consistently  with 
this,  the  officers  of  Company  A  rever  assigned  extra  K.  P. 
for  a  punishment.  Company  A,  at  least,  was  taught  that 
certain  things  more  or  less  unpleasant  had  to  be  done  and 
that  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  do  them  should  perform  their 
task  as  a  piece  of  public  service. 

Before  he  left  camp,  the  professor  saw  this  principle 
illustrated  in  a  way  that  concerned  him  closely.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  called  out  to  police  the  campground,  which  was 
looking  far  from  neat.  Two  by  two,  each  pair  with  a  gunny- 
sack,  the  three  thousand  men  went  over  every  inch  of  ground, 
picking  up  cigarette  stubs,  burnt  matches,  infinitesimal 
scraps  of  paper,  weeds,  garbage,  and  the  like.  It  was 
tiresome  work  and  after  about  fifteen  minutes  of  it  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was  not  sorry  when  he  and  his  bunkie,  who  were 
working  together,  heard  an  officer’s  voice  behind  them 
commanding  them  to  “get  on  the  cart.”  That  looked 
better  than  picking  up  paper  and  things,  but  disillusion 
followed  fast.  The  sacks  as  they  were  filled  were  past 
to  them  to  be  piled  on  the  cart  and  taken  to  the  incinerator, 
a  shallow  stone-lined  pit,  half  a  mile  to  the  west.  Here 
the  sacks  had  to  be  emptied  in  a  high  wind.  Some  of  them 
contained  dirty  and  offensive  material  and  the  professor 
and  his  pal  soon  realized  that  the  prize  they  had  drawn  was 
the  job  of  the  man  on  the  city  culch-cart.  At  the  inciner¬ 
ator  were  several  soldiers  whose  task  it  was  to  burn  the 
material,  but  there  was  no  officer  about  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  proved  irresistible  to  let  the  two  R.  O.  T.  C.  men  do 
the  dirty  work  without  assistance.  Then  back  to  the 
barracks  for  another  load.  On  their  return  to  the  incinerator, 
however,  the  scene  had  undergone  a  slight  change  which 
galvanized  the  incinerator  detail  into  life  and  a  modicum 
of  activity  and  consequently  cut  the  professor’s  work  in 
half.  A  captain  of  the  medical  corps  had  come  to  see  that 
the  material  was  properly  disposed  of.  There  he  stood, 
the  high  wind  blowing  the  dust  and  smoke  about  him,  and 
there  he  was  still  standing  when  the  professor  and  his  bunkie 
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had  their  last  glimpse  of  him  as  they  jolted  toward  barracks 
and  bath. 

Now,  be  it  confessed,  the  professor  had  approached  the 
incinerator  for  the  second  time  in  a  rather  rebellious  frame 
of  mind.  His  bunkie,  a  captain  in  his  University  R.  O. 
T.  C.,  was  also  a  little  sullen.  Why  were  they,  the  flower, 
respectively,  of  the  intellectual  and  military  circles  of  their 
respective  institutions,  degraded  to  the  job  of  dump-cart 
men  ?  But  now  as  they  looked  back  at  the  smoke-wreathed 
form  of  the  medical  captain,  the  professor  remarked 
musingly,  “I  wonder  why  they  didn’t  have  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  boss  that  dirty  work.”  “I  suppose,”  answered 
the  other,  “that  it’s  pretty  important  to  have  a  job  that 
means  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  camp  done  properly.” 
“Then,”  said  the  professor,  catching  for  a  moment  the  spirit 
of  the  army,  “if  a  captain  of  the  United  States  Army  isn’t 
above  a  task  like  that,  it’s  pretty  clear  that  you  and  I  have 
been  rather  honored  in  being  selected  to  perform  such  an 
important  part  in  it.” 

Joseph  William  Hewitt 

Wesleyan  University 
Middletown,  Conn. 
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IV 

THE  MATTER  WITH  TEACHING 

To  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  just  achieved  his  Ph.D. 

and  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  career  as  a  teacher,  the 

mother-in-law  of  a  very  eminent  college  professor  remarked, 

“Of  course,  the  best  young  men  do  not  go  into  the  teaching 

profession  nowadays.”  However  much  he  might  question 

her  tact,  my  friend  did  not  feel  that  he  could  gainsay  the 
✓ 

truth  of  her  statement. 

For  some  years  past,  and  now  particularly  since  the  war 
has  focust  criticism  on  all  social  institutions,  there  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  pondering  and  discussion  as  to  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  teaching  profession.  Whether  or  not 
it  be  true  that  none  of  the  very  best  young  men  are  still 
entering  it,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  for  some  time 
it  has  been  attracting  a  startlingly  small  proportion  of  the 
ablest,  most  ambitious,  and  most  promising  graduates  of 
our  schools  of  higher  learning.  Those  who  believe  that 
education  is  an  essential  of  a  progressive  civilization  and  a 
sound  democracy  are  justifiably  alarmed  at  the  vision  of 
the  type  of  men  and  women  into  whose  hands  this  responsi¬ 
bility  is  falling. 

Assuming  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  a  solution  is  a  careful  investigation  into  the  causes. 
It  would  be  idle  to  seek  to  find  a  single  cause  which  would 
furnish  a  comprehensive  explanation.  Social  facts  of  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  this  never  have  a  single  cause. 
There  is  doubtless  an  element  of  truth  in  each  of  the  various 
factors  which  are  customarily  cited,  particularly  the  low 
range  of  salaries  which  prevails  in  the  profession.  Too  much 
weight  can  not,  however,  be  given  to  the  matter  of  salaries, 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fund  of  idealism  and  self-sacrifice  has  run 
so  low  among  the  young  people  of  today  as  to  prevent  an 
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adequate  number  from  taking  up  teaching  if  the  profession 
offered  the  other  rewards  of  honor,  dignity,  and  service 
which  would  compensate  for  the  small  pecuniary  return. 
In  the  second  place,  low  salaries  are  themselves  a  secondary 
cause,  and  it  remains  to  be  explained  why  education  has 
fallen  so  low  in  value  as  to  command  such  a  meagre  remunera¬ 
tion  for  its  purveyors. 

Out  of  many  possible  partial  causes  I  wish  to  select  for 
emphasis  one  which  is  unquestionably  fundamental.  The 
matter  with  teaching  is  that  there  are  no  concrete  and  tangi¬ 
ble  criteria  of  its  success.  In  the  long  run,  ambitious  and 
capable  young  people  will  avoid  an  occupation  if  there  is 
grave  doubt  that  ability,  faithfulness  and  achievement  will 
fail  to  receive  recognition  and  some  form  of  appropriate 
reward.  In  almost  every  occupation  there  are  positive  and 
easily  applied  tests  of  success,  upon  the  result  of  which  re¬ 
wards  will  be,  or  at  least  can  be,  based.  This  is,  of  course, 
particularly  true  of  those  occupations  which  we  group  under 
the  head  of  “business.”  The  purpose  of  business,  in  itself, 
is  to  make  money,  and  the  successful  business  man  is  the 
one  who  makes  money.  The  degree  of  his  success  is  almost 
mathematically  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  money  he 
makes. 

When  we  turn  to  other  lines  of  work  such  as  the  professions, 
particularly  where  the  element  of  altruism  or  public  service 
enters  in,  the  standards  of  success  become  somewhat  less 
definite.  But  even  in  the  professions  there  is  usually  some¬ 
thing  positive  to  go  by.  The  teaching  profession  stands 
almost  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  ministry — a  com¬ 
panionship  which  lends  weight  to  the  argument.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  a  civil  engineer  is  to  build  railways  and  bridges, 
and  if  he  builds  good  railways  and  bridges  he  is  a  good  engi¬ 
neer.  A  lawyer’s  business  is  to  win  cases,  and  a  positive 
decision  is  past  upon  each  of  his  efforts.  A  doctor’s  mission 
is  to  maintain  health,  cure  disease,  and  prevent  death,  and 
we  know  whether  or  not  he  does  so  in  a  fair  proportion  of 
his  cases. 

The  business  of  the  teacher  can  be  described  only  as 
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teaching — or  as  education,  which  is  equally  vague.  Who 
knows,  or  how  can  we  tell,  whether  a  given  teacher  is  doing 
his  job  well  or  not?  There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  with  certainty  whether  or  not  a  given 
individual  is  doing  good  teaching.  The  first  is  that  there 
is  no  general  agreement  as  to  what  the  real  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation  is.  The  current  literature  is  full  of  heated  and 
learned  discussions  of  the  subject,  but  the  matter  remains 
unsettled.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  train  people  to  think,  or  to  fit  them  for  a  definite 
life-work,  or  to  supply  them  with  an  amount  of  knowledge, 
or  to  give  them  “culture.”  This  obviously  applies  with 
greatest  force  to  what  may  be  called  “general”  education 
— the  brand  of  education  supplied  by  the  ordinary  academic 
college  course.  In  this  respect  the  teacher  in  a  technical 
school  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  college  instructor, 
for  the  former  may  eventually  be  judged  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  pupils.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  this  phase 
of  the  subject  further  than  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  until 
we  can  answer  the  question,  “Why  is  a  teacher?”  we  are 
quite  unprepared  to  approach  the  problem,  “What  is  a 
good  teacher?” 

The  second  difficulty  in  appraising  the  work  of  a  teacher 
is  that,  even  supposing  we  know  what  we  want  from  him, 
we  have  no  way  of  telling  whether  he  is  delivering  the  goods. 
I  shall  develop  this  point  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
college  teacher.  There  are  two  conceivable  criteria  of  the 
success  of  the  teacher — product  and  performance.  If 
either  of  these  furnished  a  tangible  and  reliable  basis  of 
judgment,  it  would  be  possible  to  measure  the  ability  or 
success  of  the  teacher.  But  neither  of  them  does.  The 
major  difficulty  in  passing  upon  the  product  of  a  teacher 
is  that  just  mentioned — we  do  not  know  what  we  expect 
of  him.  His  product  is,  or  should  be,  educated  young  men 
and  women.  But  we  are  incapable  of  measuring  or  grading 
the  education  possest  by  any  group  of  graduates.  The 
second  difficulty  is  that  even  assuming  that  the  product 
can  be  appraised  after  a  fashion  it  is  almost  impossible 
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under  modern  conditions  to  tell  to  what  extent,  or  in  what 
degree,  that  product  may  be  credited  to  the  efforts  of  any 
given  teacher. 

The  raw  material  upon  which  the  teacher  works  is  com¬ 
posed  of  young  men  and  women.  They  come  within  his 
sphere  of  influence  as  freshmen  and  leave  it  as  graduates. 
In  the  larger  institutions  an  individual  teacher  touches  only 
a  fraction  of  the  student  body,  and  those  only  in  one  or 
two  of  the  college  years,  and  in  a  single  subject.  There  is 
no  conceivable  set  of  tests  whereby  power  of  thought, 
culture,  or  general  education  in  the  graduate  may  be  traced 
back  to  its  original  source  in  the  individual  teacher.  The 
product  of  an  educational  institution  is  the  composite  of 
the  efforts  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  all  those 
varied  and  immaterial  influences  which  go  to  make  up  the 
atmosphere  and  power  of  the  institution. 

The  one  form,  or  aspect,  of  education  wherein  it  might 
theoretically  be  possible  to  measure  the  success  of  the  teacher 
is  the  accumulation  of  facts.  It  is  conceivable  that  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  pass  upon  the  success  of  the  teacher 
might  themselves  conduct  examinations  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  his  pupils  had  mastered  the  subject.  But 
experience  and  sound  common  sense  long  ago  discredited 
this  practise,  and  the  only  examinations  ordinarily  given 
are  those  set  and  graded  by  the  teacher  himself. 

The  trouble  with  examinations,  as  we  all  know,  is  that 
they  are  almost  worse  than  useless  as  a  test  of  the  success 
of  the  teacher — to  say  nothing  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  pupils.  There  are  plenty  of  teachers  who  are  experts 
in  fitting  candidates  to  pass  examinations,  but  whose  teach¬ 
ing  does  not  last  twenty-four  hours  after  the  test.  I  have 
in  mind  a  teacher,  reputed  to  be  most  successful,  whose 
students  say  of  him  that  he  gives  them  explicit  and  definite 
facts  in  a  very  clear  way,  and  then  rigidly  requires  them  to 
give  them  back  in  exactly  the  same  form.  But  if  this  were 
in  fact  this  teacher’s  sole  claim  to  greatness,  how  paltry 
would  his  achievement  be!  I  am  reminded  of  Dr.  Saleeby’s 
vigorous  if  inelegant  indictment  of  our  whole  educational 
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system:  “A  simple  analogy  will  show  the  disastrous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  present  process,  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  ‘education’  by  cram  and  emetic.  It  is  as  if  you  filled 
a  child’s  stomach  to  repletion  with  marbles,  pieces  of  coal 
and  similar  material  incapable  of  digestion — the  more  worth¬ 
less  the  material  the  more  accurate  the  analogy:  then  ap¬ 
plied  an  emetic  and  estimated  your  success  by  the  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  everything  was  returned,  more  especially 
if  it  was  returned  ‘unchanged,’  as  the  doctors  say.  Just 
so  do  we  cram  the  child’s  mental  stomach,  its  memory, 
with  a  selection  of  dead  facts  of  history  and  the  like  (at 
least  when  they  are  not  fictions)  and  then  apply  a  violent 
emetic  called  an  examination  (which  like  most  emetics 
causes  much  depression)  and  estimate  our  success  by  the 
number  of  statements  which  the  child  vomits  on  the  ex¬ 
amination  paper — if  the  reader  will  excuse  me.  Further 
if  we  are  what  we  usually  are,  we  prefer  that  the  statements 
shall  come  back  ‘unchanged’ — showing  no  signs  of  mental 
digestion.  We  call  this  ‘training  the  memory.’”^ 

If  the  success  of  teaching  lay  in  packing  the  mind  with 
facts,  what  a  pathetic  failure  the  whole  business  would  be, 
anyway!  How  many  of  the  facts,  how  much  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  acquired  thru  a  college  course  remain  to  the  day  of 
graduation,  to  say  nothing  of  five  years  later?  (If  you  have 
any  doubts  on  the  subject,  gentle  and  educated  reader,  get 
a  copy  of  the  entrance  examinations  of  one  of  our  universi¬ 
ties  or  of  the  College  Entrance  Board,  and  try  to  figure 
out  what  would  be  your  chance  of  passing  it.) 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  real  measure  of  this 
conception  of  teaching  is  found  when  one  course  follows 
another,  so  that  the  pupils  come  well  or  ill  prepared — pre¬ 
pared  for  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

The  effort  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  teacher  on  the 
basis  of  his  performance  under  prevailing  conditions  is 
even  more  hopeless.  The  underlying  fact  is  that  no  one 
knows  anything  at  first  hand  about  a  teacher’s  teaching 
except  his  pupils  themselves.  As  one  of  my  friends  puts  it, 

^  Parenthood  and  Race  Culture,  p.  12 1. 
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the  teacher  alone  of  all  professional  men  has  no  opportunity 
to  perform  before  his  peers.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  official  visits  to  the  classroom  by  superior  college 
officers  introduce  such  an  artificial  and  unnatural  atmos¬ 
phere  as  to  be  almost  worse  than  useless.  The  teacher 
works  normally  only  in  the  presence  of  his  raw  material. 
This  being  the  case,  it  comes  about  that  all  contemporary 
judgment  of  an  individual’s  teaching  traces  back  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  undergraduates.  Extreme  as  it  may  seem, 
this  statement  will  bear  examination.  Opinions  other¬ 
wise  formed  will  be  found,  upon  analysis,  to  rest  upon  his 
writings  or  other  work,  his  participation  in  various  college 
activities,  or,  most  frequently  of  all,  his  general  personality. 
These,  of  course,  are  no  judgments  of  teaching  whatever, 
tho  perhaps,  pragmatically,  they  are  as  safe  a  guide  to  the 
ability  of  a  teacher  as  any  now  available. 

If  the  undergraduates  were  sound  judges  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  good  teaching,  satisfactory  procedure  might  be 
based  upon  their  opinion.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not, 
and  it  is  unfair  to  expect  them  to  be.  If  the  philosophers, 
the  pedagogists,  and  the  college  presidents  can  not  decide 
as  to  the  purpose  of  education,  we  ought  not  to  look  for 
final  judgment  to  the  undergraduates.  The  average  college 
student  knows  whether  or  not  he  likes  a  given  teacher  and 
that  is  about  as  far  as  he  goes.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  grounds  upon  which  his  like  or  dislike  is  based. 

I  well  remember  reading  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  some 
years  ago,  a  plaintive  lamentation  from  Mr.  Crothers  that 
in  his  boyhood  days  he  used  to  lie  awake  nights  fearing  that 
he  wouldn’t  have  his  lessons  to  suit  his  teacher,  while  now 
the  teacher  lies  awake  fearing  that  he  (I  believe  Mr.  Cro¬ 
thers  said  “she”)  may  not  make  the  lesson  interesting  to 
the  pupils.  In  the  years  that  have  intervened  the  matter 
has  progrest  to  the  point  where  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
teacher  be  interesting — he  must  also  be  amusing.  There 
are  many  ways  known  to  the  experienced  teacher  of  winning 
popularity  among  the  students  which  have  no  connection 
with  good  teaching.  To  cite  a  single  instance,  I  recall  the 
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case  of  a  new  teacher  in  one  of  our  most  honored  institu¬ 
tions  who  wns  soberly  advised  by  one  of  the  older  members 
of  the  faculty  that  if  he  wished  to  be  popular  he  must  plan 
to  give  cuts  every  so  often. 

Take  them  by  and  large,  undergraduates  will  account  a 
teacher  good  if  they  enjoy  his  courses,  if  they  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  hour  in  his  classroom  with  pleasure,  and  ad¬ 
vise  their  sub-class  friends  to  take  his  subjects.  They  do 
not  stop  nicely  to  discriminate  as  to  whether  their  pleasure 
in  the  course  is  due  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  make  them 
think,  to  arouse  interest  in  his  subject,  to  train  their  minds, 
or  to  divert  and  entertain  them  for  fifty  minutes.  The 
rare  individual  who  is  happily  gifted  with  all  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  is  almost  certain  to  be  popular,  and  in  his  case  student 
opinion  is  probably  sound.  But  as  between  the  man  who 
can  really  inspire,  stimulate,  and  instruct,  and  the  one  who 
is  facile  in  entertainment,  the  students  as  a  whole  are  un¬ 
safe  judges.  Student  opinion,  moreover,  is  tremendously 
subject  to  fads  and  fancies,  oftentimes  of  a  very  whimsical 
and  irrational  character.  Almost  inconceivably  trivial 
factors  enter  into  the  students’  appraisal  of  a  course.  It  is 
a  positive  fact  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  course  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  it  is  held  on  the  first  or  third  floor, 
or  whether  it  comes  at  9.30  a.m.  or  3.00  p.m.  Many  other 
fortuitous  elements  may  enter  in,  such  as  conflict  with  other 
courses,  grouping  of  courses  in  majors  and  minors,  and  the 
like. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  the  faculty  is  subject  to 
the  undergraduates,  and  the  students  really  choose  the 
teachers.  The  college  officer  or  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  recommend  teachers  for  reappointment  or  promotion 
must  pass  judgment  upon  the  success  of  the  individual’s 
teaching.  How  shall  they  proceed  ?  Assuming  that  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  must  be  made  by  a  committee  and  that 
this  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  as  to  what 
constitutes  good  teaching — for  example,  whether  it  consists 
in  keeping  above  the  margin  of  positive  failure  the  stupid 
and  slow  individuals,  or  interesting  and  holding  the  great 
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mass  of  average  men,  or  developing  and  inspiring  the  rare 
and  gifted  spirits — still  in  the  end  the  committee  is  dependent 
for  its  evidence  upon  the  judgments  of  the  undergraduates. 

Now,  bad  as  the  case  is,  it  would  not  be  so  utterly  hope¬ 
less  if  the  committee  would  recognize  the  situation  frankly, 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  set  out  deliberately  to  se¬ 
cure  a  balanced,  sound,  and  fair  student  opinion  of  the  man. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  representative  students  were 
frankly  asked  to  state  their  opinions,  being  fully  imprest 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  the  resulting  judgment 
might  not  be  so  far  astray.  Naturally,  this  method  is  not 
adopted.  Instead  of  it  the  committee  begins  by  recalling 
all  that  they  have  heard  about  the  man’s  teaching.  Then 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  college  authorities  are 
consulted.  The  reports  of  these  individuals  are  treated 
as  their  own  opinions.  But  they  are  not.  Like  the  opinions 
of  the  committee  itself,  they  are  the  reflected  judgments 
of  the  undergraduates,  only  past  thru  one  more  stage. 
A  sentiment  which  originates  from  an  unsound  source  does 
not  gain  in  reliability  by  remoteness  from  that  source.  As 
far  as  the  teacher’s  performance  is  concerned,  therefore, 
the  investigation  of  the  committee  can  be  practically  nothing 
more  than  the  collection  of  evidences  of  student  opinion 
transmuted  into  different  forms.  In  the  matter  of  the 
success  of  a  teacher,  scientific  men  will  accept  a  decision 
reached  by  methods  of  investigation  which  they  would  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment  in  their  laboratories.  Any  indepen¬ 
dent  estimates  of  the  teacher,  as  I  have  suggested,  are  not 
based  upon  his  teaching  but  upon  his  general  personality, 
the  figures  showing  the  size  and  growth  of  his  classes — the 
one  universal  criterion,  especially  under  the  elective  system 
— the  percentage  of  failures,  or  the  average  of  grades. 

The  young  teacher  is,  therefore,  subjected  to  a  system 
(or  lack  of  it)  which  can  only  be  described  as  government 
by  gossip.  His  reputation — as  far  as  teaching  goes— is 
only  the  reflection  of  campus  rumors.  And  of  all  gossip, 
possibly  campus  gossip  is  the  least  reliable.  Like  all  gossip, 
it  is  not  always  false.  Many  a  teacher  adjudged  successful 
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by  prevailing  methods  would  be  found  so  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  most  scientific  tests.  But  campus  gossip  is 
assuredly  a  feeble  reed  to  lean  upon  as  the  chief  support 
for  administrative  action.  Criticism  is  dear  to  human 
nature.  Half  a  dozen  students  who  are  displeased  with 
a  teacher’s  manners  or  methods  will  create  more  of  an  im¬ 
pression  than  a  couple  of  hundred  who  are  satisfied  and, 
therefore,  not  moved  to  speak.  A  teacher  with  a  positive 
personality  who  antagonizes  a  few  while  pleasing  many 
may  suffer  in  reputation  compared  with  a  drab  individual 
who  does  not  arouse  any  definite  reaction  in  his  pupils. 
In  the  student’s  mind,  disagreement  with  a  teacher  is  prone 
to  be  confused  with  a  low  estimate  of  his  ability.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  subject  taught  is  one  which  leaves 
room  for  legitimate  differences  of  opinion.  “I  don’t  agree 
with  Professor  Brown”  easily  becomes  transmuted  into 
‘T  don’t  like  Professor  Brown”  or  “Brown’s  course  is  no 
good.”  The  teacher,  therefore,  who  arouses  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  reactions  in  his  pupils,  who  makes  it  a  point  to  prick 
them  into  independent  thought,  is  the  very  one  most  likely 
to  arouse  unfavorable  comment.  I  have  in  mind  th^  case 
of  a  teacher  who  was  forced  out  of  a  college  by  the  hostile 
and  contemptuous  attitude  of  his  students.  Yet  when  it 
was  known  that  he  was  going,  many  a  student  was  heard 
to  remark  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant,  inspiring,  or  sug¬ 
gestive  man  he  had  ever  studied  under.  Arguments  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  met  with  the  reply  that  while  all 
this  is  true  of  undergraduate  opinion,  yet  time  brings  wiser 
counsel,  and  the  judgment  of  the  alumni  is  on  the  whole 
sound  and  accurate.  True  enough.  That  is  why  I  said 
contemporary  judgment  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  alumni  has  but  little  weight  in  practical 
decisions  about  faculty  promotions  compared  with  that  of 
the  student  body.  It  is  diffused  and  inchoate.  It  makes 
but  a  faint  impact  on  the  ear  of  faculty  or  administration 
compared  to  campus  gossip.  Worst  of  all,  it  comes  too  late. 
Ten  years  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  allow  for  the  gradu¬ 
ate  to  attain  the  necessary  perspective  and  begin  to  evaluate 
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accurately  the  contribution  to  his  development  made  by 
his  various  college  teachers.  But  the  first  ten  years  of  a 
teacher’s  career  are  the  critical  and  determinative  ones  as 
far  as  his  advancement  and  recognition  are  concerned.  Long 
before  the  students,  whom  he  perhaps  met  as  freshmen  or 
sophomores,  have  had  time  to  form  ripe  judgments  of  his 
influence  upon  their  lives  and  characters,  he  has  met  the 
successive  crises  of  his  career,  and  if  he  be  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  a  favorable  contemporary  reputa¬ 
tion,  has  either  past  on  to  some  other  institution,  or  been 
relegated  to  one  of  the  inferior  academic  categories  out  of 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  emerge.  In  these  facts  we  find 
one  justification — almost  the  only  one — for  the  large  im¬ 
portance  customarily  given  to  research  or  publication  in 
determining  the  claims  of  a  teacher  to  promotion.  It  is 
a  tacit  admission  of  the  impotence  of  college  authorities  to 
correctly  appraise  true  teaching  ability.  In  his  publica¬ 
tions  a  man  may  be  judged  by  his  peers.  Here  is  tangible 
evidence  of  his  mental  ability,  his  powers  of  analysis  and 
expression,  his  attitude  toward  his  subject — in  brief,  his 
whole  intellectual  equipment.  We  can  at  least  tell  whether 
the  man  has  brains.  Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  edu¬ 
cation,  achievements  in  research  and  success  in  teaching 
are  not  only  not  parallel  or  complementary,  they  are  often 
antagonistic.  The  recent  vigorous  revulsion  against  re¬ 
search  as  a  basis  for  academic  recognition  is  well  founded. 
What  the  buyers  of  education  want  is  teaching,  not  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  methods  to  determine  true 
teaching  ability  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  report  of  a 
committee,  of  which  President  James,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  was  the  chairman,  entitled  Methods  of  Discover¬ 
ing  the  Exceptional  Teacher.  This  report,  which  deserves 
wider  acquaintance  than  it  has  received,  is  based  upon  the 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  a  number  of  college 
administrators,  asking  them  to  describe  the  methods  by 
which  they  judged  the  ability  of  the  members  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  staff.  The  general  conclusion  was  a  frank  confession 
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that  no  reliable  and  workable  system  of  tests  exists  or  is 
in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

I  remarked  above  that  the  low  salary  scale  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  only  a  secondary  explanation  of  the  low  quality 
of  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  just  this  impossi¬ 
bility  of  gauging  accurately  the  success  of  teachers  ac¬ 
counts  in  large  measure  for  the  small  financial  estimate 
placed  upon  their  labors.  No  one  cares  to  pay  heavily  for 
something  the  quality  of  which  is  uncertain.  Since  we  can 
not  tell  who  the  good  teachers  are,  and  suspect  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  lot  are  poor  teachers,  we  do 
not  care  to  pass  out  liberal  compensations  to  the  profession 
as  a  whole.  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  the  purchasing  pub¬ 
lic  could  know  for  certain  when  it  was  getting  the  genuine 
article  in  education  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  hand¬ 
somely.  In  this  connection,  contrast  the  pay  of  college 
professors  with  the  remuneration  of  teachers  in  preparatory 
and  tutoring  schools,  or  the  earnings  of  private  tutors. 
These  men  have  a  definite  object  to  accomplish — to  get  the 
boy  into  college,  or  thru  the  examination.  Their  activities 
may  or  may  not  come  under  the  head  of  education,  but  they 
are  directed  toward  a  definite  end,  which  is  desired  and  can 
be  recognized  by  the  parents.  The  teacher  who  can  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  with  a  uniform  degree  of  success  can  almost 
name  his  own  salary. 

One  more  point.  The  life  of  a  teacher  is  a  pleasant  one, 
and  may  be  a  ver>"  easy  one.  It  has  many  compensations 
apart  from  its  monetary  returns.  Consequently,  it  at¬ 
tracts  many  young  men  and  women  who  are  not  dependent 
upon  their  earnings  for  material  comforts-,  and  are  glad  to 
accept  teaching  positions  at  nominal  salaries.  To  hold 
good  positions  they  must,  of  course,  have  some  degree  of 
mental  ability.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  be 
really  able  teachers.  Because  of  the  impossibility  of  properly 
differentiating  between  different  grades  of  teaching  ability 
the  large  numbers  of  teachers  of  this  class  offer  a  discourag¬ 
ing  and  deadening  competition  to  young  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  earnings.  Their  teaching  is  good 
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enough  according  to  prevailing  tests,  they  lend  an  air  of 
grace  and  well-being  to  the  college  atmosphere,  they  are 
able  to  participate  in  activities  of  many  sorts  which  cost 
money  and  which  add  to  their  standing  in  the  community, 
they  are  able  to  carry  out  lines  of  research  closed  to  the  im¬ 
pecunious  teacher,  and  they  can  afford  to  wait  for  promotions 
even  tho  they  be  long  in  coming.  It  needs  no  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  show  how  the  presence  of  this  class  of  teachers, 
interfering  with  the  normal  play  of  supply  and  demand, 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  public  to  pay  as  highly  for 
education  even  as  it  would  be  willing  to. 

To  the  college  graduate,  looking  over  the  field  of  possible 
occupations  before  making  his  choice,  the  teaching  profession 
presents  many  attractions.  It  is  stimulating,  interesting, 
honorable,  and  broadening,  at  its  best.  But  more  or  less 
intuitively  or  subconsciously,  without  analysis,  he  realizes 
that  in  the  teaching  profession  there  is  no  certainty  that 
true  merit  and  ability  will  receive  its  due  reward  either  in 
money  or  other  emoluments,  while  there  is  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  even  marked  and  recognized  ability  will  never 
receive  more  than  a  beggarly  financial  compensation.  He 
senses  the  rather  commiserating,  patronizing  attitude  of 
the  general  public  toward  the  teaching  profession  as  a  whole, 
and  he  turns  to  some  occupation  where  the  rewards  of 
talent,  industry,  and  achievement  are  not  only  larger,  but 
more  sure. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  seek  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
deplorable  situation.  In  truth  the  outlook  seems  decidedly 
dark.  A  reduction  of  the  elective  system  might  accomplish 
something,  particularly  by  lessening  the  importance  of 
numbers  of  students  or  size  of  classes  in  judging  the  success 
of  a  teacher.  The  free  elective  system  undoubtedly  tends 
to  throw  the  determination  of  the  curriculum  into  the  hands 
of  the  students.  It  also  aggravates  the  tendency  to  com¬ 
mit  the  choice  of  the  faculty  to  the  same  arbiters.  But 
prescribed  courses  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
grading  teachers.  In  fact,  in  some  respects  the  situation 
might  be  even  worse.  For  pupils  forced  to  take  subjects 
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that  they  did  not  want  would  be  prone  to  vent  their  feelings 
in  criticisms  of  the  teacher. 

Possibly  some  alleviation  might  be  found  in  taking  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  industrial  concerns  and  introducing  a 
personnel  department  into  our  universities.  This  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  composed  of  persons  qualified  by  nature  and 
training  to  judge  human  nature,  and  to  devise  and  apply 
methods  of  judging  teaching  ability.  They  would  be  ex¬ 
perts  in  educational  appraisement.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
traditions  of  the  educational  world  that  a  teacher  of  a  given 
subject  can  properly  be  judged  only  by  other  teachers  in 
the  same  subject.  It  is  true  that  a  man’s  reputation  as 
a  scholar  or  research  man  will  be  most  familiar  to  teachers 
in  the  corresponding  department,  but  the  same  does  not 
follow  of  his  teaching  ability.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
teacher  of  Greek  can  not  be  as  accurately  judged,  as  far 
as  his  teaching  ability  goes,  by  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
or  any  other  subject  as  by  another  teacher  of  Greek.  The 
best  judge  of  all  may  very  likely  be  some  one  who  has  never 
taught  a  day  in  his  life.  This  is  the  principle  back  of  all 
the  modem  employment  systems  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  concerns.  The  appraisement  of  vocational  apti¬ 
tudes  is  an  art,  or  a  science,  by  itself.  In  a  university,  such 
a  personnel  board  would  naturally  turn  to  the  faculties  of 
the  various  departments  for  much  information.  But  that 
would  be  only  a  portion  of  the  criteria  upon  which  the  final 
solution  was  based. 

But  whatever  the  solution,  some  solution  there  must  be 
before  there  can  be  an  approach  to  the  establishment  of 
better  educational  conditions.  There  is  almost  universal 
agreement  that  the  keystone,  the  core,  the  heart  of  all  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  teacher.  Before  we  can  have  good  education 
we  must  be  able  to  recognize,  select,  and  reward  good 
teachers. 

Henry  Pratt  Fairchild 

New  York  University 
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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS  TO 
WORLD  PROGRESS 

One  of  the  compensating  features  of  a  great  war  may  be 
found  in  the  light  that  it  sheds  on  relative  values.  A  nation 
under  the  stress  of  battle  for  its  existence  or  its  dearest 
principles  seeks  the  most  efficient  way  of  doing  things  with 
a  directness  that  is  very  rare  in  time  of  peace.  Thus  it 
came  about  during  recent  months  that  persons  with  varying 
degrees  of  mathematical  knowledge  were  in  great  demand 
for  war  activities  of  the  first  moment.  Some  superficial 
observers  have  drawn  from  this  fact  the  totally  false  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  applications  of  mathematics  in  the  conduct 
of  modem  warfare  are  far  more  numerous  and  more  im¬ 
portant  than  its  applications  to  the  tasks  of  peace.  They 
have  overlooked  the  real  explanation,  namely,  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  urge  of  war  necessity  secured  for  mathematics 
a  wide-spread  recognition  of  its  true  importance  in  many 
technical  and  scientific  undertakings. 

The  services  rendered  by  mathematics  in  winning  the 
war  for  the  allied  democracies  were  indeed  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Hence  these  services  in  themselves  may  be 
regarded  as  a  contribution  to  world  progress  of  the  first 
magnitude.  But  for  all  its  importance,  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  contribution  in  a  negative  sense,  since  its  beneficial 
effect  lay  rather  in  preventing  something  that  would  have 
interfered  with  tme  progress  than  in  directly  promoting 
such  progress.  And  if  wars  should  become  as  scarce  in  the 
future  as  we  all  hope  they  will,  mathematics  would  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  furnishing  a  contribution  of  this 
sort. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  the  war  record 
of  mathematics,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  proper  ex- 
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amination  of  it  proves  that  mathematics  can  be  of  equal 
service  in  peace  if  the  powers  that  be  will  give  it  a  chance. 
The  great  service  rendered  by  mathematical  knowledge  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  enabled  its  possessors  to  perform  certain 
technical  and  scientific  labors  in  a  more  efficient  manner, 
with  greater  accuracy  and  a  smaller  amount  of  lost  motion. 
But  technical  and  scientific  labors  are  fully  as  important 
in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war,  and  it  is  just  as  true  in 
time  of  peace  that  mathematical  knowledge  is  essential  to 
the  proper  performance  of  many  such  labors. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  uses  of  mathematics  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  war  serve  to  shed  light  on  the  positive  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  subject,  both  actual  and  potential,  to  world 
progress.  But  there  were  quite  a  number  of  these  uses  that 
were  in  themselves  positive  contributions,  in  addition  to 
their  service  in  winning  the  war.  Such  applications  are 
naturally  more  germane  to  the  present  discussion  than  the 
others,  and  there  is  one  in  particular  which  deserves  our 
special  consideration.  I  refer  to  an  application  which  was 
decidedly  novel  and  which  is  not  as  yet  widely  known, 
namely,  the  application  of  mathematics  in  the  study  of 
wounds. 

Already  in  1908  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Medical  Research  had  noticed  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments  on  animals  that  the  rate  of  healing  of  a  wound 
seemed  to  be  approximately  proportional  to  its  surface 
area.  Having  devoted  himself  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  war  to  medical  service  in  France  he  had  occasion  to 
notice  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  wounded  soldiers. 
He  plotted  a  large  number  of  curves,  using  the  area  of  the 
wound  as  the  ordinate  and  time  as  the  abscissa,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  relationship  could  be  represented 
by  a  mathematical  equation.  Not  having  time  to  work 
out  the  details  himself,  he  turned  over  the  problem  to  Dr. 
P.  Lecomte  du  Noiiy  of  Base  Hospital  21,  Compiegne, 
France.  The  latter  found  after  some  investigation  that  the 
curve  of  healing  could  be  represented  by  means  of  an  equa¬ 
tion  which  served  to  express  the  area  of  the  wound  surface 
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at  any  given  time  in  terms  of  the  area  at  the  time  of  the 
first  observ^ation,  the  interval  of  time  elapsed  since  that 
observation,  and  a  certain  quantity,  i,  known  as  the  index 
of  the  wound. 

It  was  further  found  by  Dr.  du  Noiiy  that  the  theoretical 
curv^e  deduced  from  the  above  equation  agreed  in  general 
with  the  curve  plotted  from  the  observations,  within  the 
limits  of  the  errors  of  measurement.  When  the  observed 
area  departed  from  the  theoretical  curve  it  was  found  to  be 
due  to  some  abnormality  in  the  individual  case,  such  as 
the  presence  of  infection  in  the  wound.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  infection  could  frequently  be  determined  by 
mathematical  computations  before  it  could  be  detected  by 
direct  medical  examination.  This  is  only  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  curve  can  be  of  actual  service  to  physicians 
in  treating  wounds.  One  of  its  further  uses  is  mentioned 
by  Drs.  Tuffier  and  Desmarres  of  Auxiliary  Hospital  75, 
Paris,  in  an  article  on  this  same  subject.  I  quote  their  own 
statement  which  is  as  follows:  “We  believe  that  by  mathe¬ 
matical  measurements  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  various  organic  fluids  on  the  cicatrization  of  wounds,” 
Still  another  use  of  the  formula  has  been  indicated  by  Dr. 
du  Noiiy  in  one  of  his  papers.  The  quantity  i,  the  index 
of  the  wound,  varies  with  the  age  of  the  individual  and  the 
size  of  the  wound.  Hence,  for  a  given  age  and  wound  sur¬ 
face  there  is  a  certain  normal  value  for  i,  and  any  departure 
from  this  value  in  an  individual  case  sheds  light  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.^ 

This  particular  application  of  mathematics  in  connection 
with  the  war,  in  addition  to  its  novelty  and  intrinsic  interest, 
is  of  very  great  significance  from  our  point  of  view.  It 
sheds  new  and  brilliant  light  on  the  universality  of  mathe¬ 
matics  as  regards  its  usefulness  in  all  fields  of  scientific 
investigation.  For  it  gives  us  a  first  glimpse  of  an  entirely 
new  field  of  application  for  mathematics  in  a  domain  where 

'  The  original  articles  on  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  study 
oi  wounds  may  be  found  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
Medicine.  A  brief  account  of  the  mathematical  features  of  the  work  is  given 
in  Karpinski,  Benedict  and  Calhoun’s  Unified  Mathematics. 
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the  great  majority  of  thinking  men  would  have  predicted 
there  was  no  possibility  of  such  application.  In  fact  the 
great  French  philosopher  Comte,  while  recognizing  that 
from  a  logical  standpoint  there  was  no  reason  why  mathe¬ 
matics  could  not  be  applied  to  physiological  phenomena, 
asserted  that  practically  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  such 
an  application.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  quote 
his  own  words.  In  an  early  chapter  of  his  Positive  Philos¬ 
ophy  we  find  the  statement  “Nothing  can  appear  less  like 
a  mathematical  inquiry  than  the  study  of  living  bodies  in 
a  state  of  disease;  yet,  in  studying  the  cure  of  disease,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  the  different 
agents  which  are  to  modify  the  organism  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  a  natural  state,  admitting  as  geometers  do  for  some  of 
these  quantities  in  certain  cases  values  which  are  equal  to 
zero,  negative,  or  even  contradictory.  It  is  not  meant 
that  such  a  method  can  be  actually  followed  in  the  case  of 
complicated  phenomena,  but  the  logical  extension  of  the 
science,  which  is  what  we  are  now  considering,  comprehends 
such  instances  as  this.”  A  little  later  we  find  this  statement : 
“Still  further  are  we  from  being  able  to  form  such  compu¬ 
tations  amidst  the  continual  agitation  of  atoms  which  we 
call  life  and  therefore  from  being  able  to  carry  mathematical 
analysis  into  the  study  of  physiology.  By  the  rapidity  of 
their  changes  and  their  incessant  numerical  variations, 
vital  phenomena  are,  practically,  placed  in  opposition  to 
mathematical  processes.” 

That  Comte  was  able  to  indicate  so  clearly  the  logical 
possibility  of  applying  mathematics  in  the  study  of  physio¬ 
logical  phenomena  so  many  years  before  any  such  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  remarkable 
insight.  That  he  at  the  same  time  should  deny  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  carrying  out  such  applications  indicates  that 
the  wonderful  possibilities  in  the  way  of  future  applications 
of  mathematics  are  at  any  given  time  beyond  the  insight  of 
any  human  mind.  This  fact  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
other  statements  of  Comte  in  regard  to  practical  limitations 
in  the  application  of  mathematics,  that  have  been  proved 
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false  by  modem  developments.  For  example,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  remarks  with  regard  to  physiological  phenomena, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “Social  phenomena,  being  more  compli¬ 
cated  still,  are  even  more  out  of  the  question  as  subjects 
for  mathematical  analysis.  It  is  not  that  a  mathematical 
basis  does  not  exist  in  these  cases,  as  truly  as  in  phenomena 
which  exhibit  in  all  clearness  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  our 
faculties  are  too  limited  for  the  working  of  problems  so 
intricate.”  Let  us  compare  this  statement  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  a  recent  book  by  Professor  Mayo-Smith 
on  statistics  and  sociology:  “Statistics  is  one  extremely 
useful  instrument  of  investigation  in  sociology.  It  has  lately 
been  affirmed  that  it  is  the  most  useful  and  potent  instrument 
that  science  possesses,  and  there  has  been  and  is  a  tendency 
among  some  writers  to  expand  statistics,  so  that  it  becomes 
in  itself  a  scheme  of  social  science,  covering  all  the  phenomena 
of  social  human  life.”  So  much  for  modem  opinion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  importance  of  statistics  in  investigating  socio¬ 
logical  phenomena,  and  if  any  one  doesn’t  know  that  sta¬ 
tistical  theory  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  theory,  he  needs  only  to  open  one  of  the  recent  books 
on  this  subject. 

Thus  we  see  that  Comte’s  opinion  as  to  the  logical  uni¬ 
versality  of  mathematics  is  verified  by  these  recent  de¬ 
velopments,  whereas  his  contentions  as  to  the  practical 
limitations  of  the  subject  are  at  the  same  time  refuted.  It 
is  instructive  to  consider  the  source  of  his  error  in  this  latter 
respect.  At  the  time  Comte  was  writing,  mathematics 
had  only  been  applied  with  any  success  to  astronomy  and 
physics,  i.  e.,  to  sciences  dealing  with  inorganic  bodies. 
In  the  course  of  these  applications  many  of  the  more  com¬ 
plex  phenomena  and  some  that  were  not  so  complex,  such 
as  the  behavior  of  three  bodies  acting  under  the  law  of 
gravitation,  had  been  found  to  give  rise  to  mathematical 
problems  of  very  great  difficulty.  It  was  a  rather  natural 
inference  that  the  still  more  complex  phenomena  of  organic 
bodies  would  be  quite  beyond  our  powers  of  analysis.  It 
happens  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  phenomena  of  great 
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complexity  may  mask  a  very  simple  mathematical  law, 
whereas  a  perfectly  definite  problem  that  can  be  stated  in 
simple  terms  may  involve  mathematical  difficulties  of  a  very 
high  order. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  mere  complexity  of  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  furnishes  no  criterion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  study¬ 
ing  it  by  means  of  mathematical  analysis.  In  view  of  the 
success  with  which  mathematics  has  recently  been  applied 
to  the  very  complex  phenomena  of  biology,  sociology  and 
economics,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  its  practical 
universality  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  events. 
If  we  judge  from  the  history  of  such  sciences  as  astronomy 
and  physics,  which  at  the  present  time  make  such  extensive 
use  of  mathematics,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  mathematical  applications  in  the 
newer  sciences  will  be  ever  on  the  increase. 

It  ought  to  be  well  known  to  everyone  in  the  educational 
world  that  mathematics  has  in  the  past  rendered  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  world  progress  by  means  of  its  usefulness  in.  scientific 
and  technical  labors.  Furthermore  it  seems  fairly  evident 
from  the  above  discussion  that  its  range  of  usefulness  in 
this  connection  will  naturally  be  greater  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  Just  how  much  greater  it  will  be  in  the  near 
future  depends  to  some  extent  on  whether  or  not  the  study 
of  mathematics  is  accorded  its  proper  place  in  general  edu¬ 
cation.  This  can  only  be  done  by  retaining  the  present 
mathematical  requirements  as  an  irreducible  minimum  and 
by  urgently  advising  all  those  who  have  any  expectation 
of  undertaking  any  technical  or  scientific  work  to  continue 
the  study  of  mathematics  thruout  their  period  of  general 
education. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  consider  some 
of  Comte’s  statements  with  regard  to  the  position  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  education.  In  spite  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
limitations  of  mathematical  applications,  Comte  himself 
was  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  importance  of  mathematical 
education.  For  example,  he  says  in  one  of  the  final  chapters 
of  his  Positive  Philosophy,  “No  irrational  exaggeration  of 
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the  claims  of  mathematics  can  ever  deprive  that  part  of 
philosophy  of  the  property  of  being  the  natural  basis  of  all 
logical  education,  thru  its  simplicity,  abstractness,  generality, 
and  freedom  from  disturbance  by  human  passion.  There, 
and  there  alone,  we  find  in  full  development  the  art  of  reason¬ 
ing,  all  the  resources  of  which  from  the  most  spontaneous 
to  the  most  sublime,  are  continually  applied  with  far  more 
variety  and  fruitfulness  than  elsewhere.”  And  again  in 
an  earlier  chapter,  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  education 
for  a  prospective  sociologist,  he  says,  ‘Tt  is  clear  that  this 
education  must  rest  on  a  basis  of  mathematical  philosophy, 
even  apart  from  the  necessity  of  mathematics  to  the  study 
of  inorganic  philosophy.  It  is  only  in  the  region  of  mathe¬ 
matics  that  sociologists,  or  anybody  else,  can  obtain  a  true 
sense  of  scientific  evidence  and  form  the  habit  of  rational 
and  decisive  argumentation,  can,  in  short,  learn  to  fulfil 
the  logical  conditions  of  all  positive  speculation  by  studying 
universal  positivism  at  its  source.”  If  Comte  had  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  education 
when  he  was  so  thoroly  convinced  that  its  field  of  applica¬ 
tion  was  rather  limited,  how  much  more  would  he  insist, 
if  he  were  living  today,  that  everyone  should  have  a  thoro 
training  in  mathematics. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  better  education  and  more 
rapid  world  progress,  that  the  future  directors  of  educational 
policy  will  possess  some  of  Comte’s  insight  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  mathematics  in  general  edu¬ 
cation.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  think  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  the  great  majority  of  college  graduates  will  have  had 
at  least  a  first  course  in  calculus.  When  this  much  prelim¬ 
inary  preparation  has  been  given  to  the  better  trained 
workers  in  the  various  fields  of  human  activity,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  discovery  of  new  mathematical  ap¬ 
plications  to  grow  apace.  Thus  the  r61e  of  mathematics 
in  world  progress  will  become  increasingly  important,  and 
society  at  large  will  receive  far-reaching  benefits  from  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  and  mathematical  discovery. 

Charles  N.  Moore 

University  of  Cincinnati 


VI 

THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

In  a  village  on  the  shores  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
valley  I  encountered  in  the  home  of  a  habitant  a  scene 
which  I  shall  not  forget.  In  the  room  was  an  old  man, 
and  with  him  was  a  black- robed  cure  and  a  young  woman 
with  a  baby.  The  room  was  not  large  and  was  dominated 
by  the  huge  fireplace  that  was  the  life  of  the  cabin  thru 
the  long  winter.  The  windows,  which  were  casemented 
as  they  might  have  been  in  France,  lit  the  scene  dimly. 
As  I  entered  the  old  man  was  singing,  and  the  priest  was 
nodding  his  head  in  time  with  the  familiar  refrain.  It 
was  an  old,  old  song,  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult,  and 
the  language  in  which  he  sang  it  was  the  French  of  days 
gone  by,  the  French  of  his  Norman  forefathers  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  Word  for  word  he  sang  it  as  it  had  been 
handed  down  to  him,  while  in  the  chimney  corner  the 
young  woman  hummed  the  melody  to  his  grandson  as  a 
lullaby.  Unless  something  alters  the  isolation  in  which  this 
cabin  rests  the  grandson  will  sing  it  to  his  grandson,  word 
for  word,  and  in  the  same  quaint,  almost  archaic  forms. 

Now  this  conservation,  this  preservation  of  traditions, 
is  characteristic  of  all  geographic  provinces  which  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  isolation.  The  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
valley  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  a  provincial 
unit  which,  until  its  very  recent  development,  has  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  physical,  climatic,  and  economic  barriers 
which  have  turned  away  the  tides  of  progress  that  have 
swept  the  shores  of  the  continent.  The  scene  I  have  just 
described  tells  but  part  of  the  story  of  a  remarkable  example 
of  crystallization  of  a  former  culture.  Whether  or  not  the 
French  Canadian  is  happier  in  his  rustic  retardation  is  a 
question.  The  church  realizes  that  his  placidity  has  made 
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for  moral  happiness,  and  that  his  homespuns  serve  him 
better  than  the  clothes  of  civilization.  But  as  interesting 
as  are  these  evidences  of  his  isolation,  the  interest  is  still 
greater  if  we  consider  the  forces  which  have  given  us  this 
example  of  geographic  limitations.  The  study  of  a  region’s 
domination  of  a  people,  is  the  New  Geography — a  study 
of  the  cultural  diversity  of  peoples  and  the  reasons  which 
lie  back  of  that  diversity. 

Geography  is  the  influence  of  the  earth  upon  the  life  of 
man.  Man  is  a  product  of  his  heredity  plus  his  environ¬ 
ment,  social  and  physical.  Social  environment  results  from 
the  accident  of  geographic  location  and  the  chances  of  racial 
inheritance,  and  is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.  Heredity 
is  a  complex  factor  and  in  many  cases  difficult  to  discern 
thru  the  dim  past.  It  is  a  great  element  in  the  racial 
mould,  a  matter  of  moral,  mental,  and  physical  evolution, 
and,  however  much  this  may  be  guided  by  physical  en¬ 
vironment,  there  still  stand  as  prime  controls  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  race,  the  growth  of  the  soul, 
genius,  and  initiative.  The  main  criticism  of  present-day 
geographers  is  that,  in  spite  of  their  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  they  are  prone  to  forget  this.  Their  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  force  of  heredity  is  not  commensur¬ 
able,  any  more  than  that  of  physical  environment,  and  that 
none  but  the  most  qualified  terms  may  be  applied  to  their 
potencies. 

Physical  environment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  a  rule 
quite  distinct  in  its  character  and  always  significant.  It 
seems  obvious  that  people  should  prefer  to  live  in  valleys 
rather  than  on  mountain-tops,  but  these  large  and  quite 
ordinary  facts,  because  of  their  self-evidence,  are  not  given 
their  full  significance.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  its  barriers 
and  its  roadways,  its  waste  places  and  its  fertile  lands,  the 
climate  that  smiles  upon  its  grain  fields  or  scorched,  hard- 
baked  plains,  the  natural  resources  which  are  a  blessing, 
or  by  their  very  opulence  a  curse,  are  as  potent  factors  in 
the  life  of  the  Hawaiian  as  in  that  of  the  European.  In¬ 
deed,  glancing  back  thru  history,  one  perceives  that  they 
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were  as  much  responsible  for  the  character  of  Phoenician 
national  life,  as  they  are  today  the  chief  consideration  of 
such  commercial  enterprises  as  that  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  with  its  huge  and  scattered  island  plantations 
and  its  Great  White  Fleet.  Dramatic  and  powerful  as  the}' 
may  appear,  the  influence  of  the  desert  on  the  Arab,  or  the 
long  winters  upon  the  Icelanders,  still  the  influence  of 
physical  environment  can  be  understood  only  when  the 
factor  of  time  is  considered.  If  the  sea  bred  sailing  into 
the  soul  of  the  Norseman,  certainly  we  may  expect  to 
find  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  have  remained  more  or 
less  under  the  same  conditions,  sailing  their  ships  on  the 
seven  seas  today. 

Tho  dealing  with  simple,  homely  things  this  subject  of 
geography  is,  in  itself,  not  simple.  That  coffee  comes  from 
Mocha  we  all  know.  That  coffee  plants  thrive  best  in  the 
shade  some  of  us  know,  but  few  are  able  to  reconcile  this 
fact  with  the  scorching  sun  of  Arabia.  However,  when  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  matutinal  fog  along  this  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  which  protects  the  plants  from  the  withering  heat, 
we  find  a  simple  fact  of  distribution  made  more  complex 
but  more  understandable.  There  is  indeed  an  added 
interest  in  the  matter  because  of  this  very  complexity  of 
relations. 

The  new  geography  is  essentially  a  subject  of  inter¬ 
relations,  'de  principle  de  connexite,”  the  French  call  it. 
Facts — human  facts — are  not  isolated  in  reality,  but  are 
complex  and  interwoven  and  should  be  studied  with  this 
in  mind.  Vidal  Lablache,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
geographers,  said,  in  the  preface  to  his  atlas,  that  maps 
political,  physical,  geological,  climatological,  and  statistical 
should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  as  they 
are  inter-explanatory  and  individually  do  not  present  their 
full  significance.  Thus  geography  touches  most  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge  which  pertain  to  man.  Anthro¬ 
pology,  biology,  history,  sociology,  economics,  commerce 
form  a  group  for  which  geography  functions  analytically, 
drawing  data  from  such  basal  sciences  as  physiography  and 
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climatology.  In  that  it  is  a  border  study,  touching  many 
sciences,  lies  its  very  essence,  for  it  is  by  this  character  of 
inter-relations  that  it  gains  its  power  of  analysis.  He  who 
argues  that  the  geographical  treatise  should  shun  the 
borderlands  of  the  subject,  in  the  danger  of  becoming 
abstract,  and  should  be  a  technical  report,  styled  in  a 
special  terminology,  is  not  speaking  in  the  terms  of  moderism. 
For  today  the  study  of  applied  geography  is  not  thought  of 
entirely  as  an  end  in  itself  but  rather  as  a  step  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge. 

The  study  of  man  must  begin  with  the  study  of  his 
relation  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  thus  forms  the 
beginnings  for  the  special  human  studies  of  history,  politics, 
war,  medicine,  sociology  and  commerce.  This  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  increasing  number  of  students  that  are  sent 
from  other  departments  of  the  universities  to  take  courses 
in  geography  as  a  foundation  study  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  much  good  geography  is  being  written,  indeed  has  been 
written  for  the  last  forty  years,  by  masters  in  the  other 
sciences.  Witness:  Ripley’s  Races  of  Europe,  Taine’s 
Essays  on  Art,  Fiske’s  The  Discovery  of  America,  and, 
literally,  a  thousand  others.  A  recent  informal  committee 
at  Harvard  University,  working  in  the  interests  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  included  professors  from  the  departments  of 
economics,  agricultural  economy,  history,  anthropology, 
business  administration,  military  science  and  landscape 
architecture.  Indeed  much  of  the  impetus  toward  this 
science  in  the  United  States  has  come  from  the  historians, 
among  whom  are  Payne,  Fiske,  Winsor  and  Turner. 
Nor  has  the  support  all  come  from  academic  fields.  In 
England  the  explorers  and  colonial  administrators  have 
crowded  the  geographical  societies  to  learn  the  significance 
of  their  collected  facts. 

Hence,  the  spirit  of  the  new  geography  is  to  reach  out  to 
all  types  of  men,  and  to  give  in  terms  they  can  understand, 
and  in  a  manner  which  is  readable  to  the  layman,  the  truth 
about  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  world — them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbors.  However  readable  the  text. 
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the  facts  must  be  none  the  less  true,  no  accuracy  must  be 
sacrificed,  all  generalizations  must  be  carefully  weighed. 
The  greatest  menace  to  the  study  today  lies  in  the  sort  of 
traveler  who,  untrained  in  geographical  methods  and 
values,  tries  to  find  similarities  between  English  and 
Japanese  art  because  their  creators  were,  in  both  cases, 
island  folk.  The  geographer  must  proceed  with  caution, 
for  he  deals  with  surfaces  forces  representing  a  great  depth 
of  antiquity.  He  must  remember  that  always  there  is  the 
racial  or  personal  component  of  the  resultant  which  is 
seldom  commensurable,  and  also  that  there  is  a  specialist 
who  knows  more  about  that  particular  component  than 
himself. 

The  geographer  has  yet  another  responsibility,  and  a 
great  one.  Democracy  lies  in  no  small  part,  not  in  an 
Utopian  universal  love  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
but  in  an  appreciation  of  why  one’s  neighbor,  near  or  re¬ 
mote,  is  what  he  is.  Affection  between  the  Finn  and  the 
Melanesian  is  of  no  consequence,  but  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  between  the  rich  farmers  of  Iowa  and  the  less 
fortunate  mountaineers  of  North  Carolina  may  lead  to  a 
democracy  of  the  finest  type.  The  responsibility  of  the 
geographer  lies  in  the  sympathy  and  the  desire  for  truth 
which  he  brings  to  his  studies.  Too  often  the  despised 
characteristic  of  a  neighbor  is  the  product,  in  part,  of  his 
physical  setting  rather  than  of  inherent  morals.  Can  one 
expect  ambition  in  a  South  Sea  Islander,  living  on  the 
fruits  of  half  a  dozen  trees,  or  hope  to  have  architecture 
developed  by  a  nomadic  tribe  that  wanders  endlessly, 
seeking  the  better  pastures?  To  neglect  such  constructive 
opportunities  as  are  thus  offered  to  the  intelligent  traveler — 
the  geographer  is  little  more  than  this — ^is  as  bad  as  actual 
m  isinterpretation . 

The  ignorance  of  the  American  public  in  matters  geo¬ 
graphical  is  a  source  of  future  danger  and  should  be  a  cause 
of  present  concern.  We  have  suddenly  been  thrown  into 
world-relations  by  the  accidents  of  war.  We  have  assumed 
a  r61e  which  requires  not  only  a  detailed  knowledge  of  other 
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countries  but  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  geo¬ 
graphical  relations.  Lastly,  we  are  hoping  to  build  and 
maintain  a  merchant  marine  and  to  decide  wisely  upon  the 
thousands  of  problems  that  arise  in  its  conduct.  It  is 
doubtful  if  America  has  generally  the  education  which  will 
permit  her  to  make  the  most  of  her  new  responsibilities. 
The  mistakes  in  our  training  began  early  in  life.  The  high 
schools  teach  neither  economic  nor  social  geography.  All 
that  was  given  us  was  the  place  geography  of  our  infancy. 
Now,  however,  twenty-seven  universities  and  colleges  of 
note  are  teaching  the  new  geography.  Here  courses  of  a 
great  variety  are  offered  to  what  is  fast  becoming  a  huge 
number  of  students — students,  most  of  them  not  specialists 
in  the  subject,  but  who  are  considering  the  study  in  the 
light  of  general  culture.  A  type  of  the  course  that  at¬ 
tracts  numbers  is  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 
This  presents  the  physical,  economical  and,  above  all, 
legislative  phases  of  the  preservation  of  forests,  water-power, 
irrigation,  coal  and  all  the  resources  toward  which  the 
country  does  or  should  assume  a  r61e  of  protector.  The 
greater  number  of  courses  are  regional  studies — continents 
taken  as  a  whole  and  treated  from  various  points  of  view. 
Special  needs  develop  special  courses  and  one  finds  such 
studies  as  Agricultural  Geography  in  the  state  college. 

We  were  not  insensible  to  the  lessons  of  the  war.  There 
were,  however,  a  great  number  of  strange  place-names 
brought  to  our  attention.  One  could  hardly  have  expected 
familiarity  with  many  of  them,  but  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  so  significant  a  canal  as  that  at  Kiel  would  be  almost 
equal  to  a  German’s  ignorance  of  the  Panama  canal.  Now 
Alsace  is  not  a  lake;  nor  is  Fiume  in  Greece.  But  the  new 
geography  taught  us  more  than  localities.  The  Kiel  canal 
brought  to  our  attention  the  grave  problems  in  defending 
a  broken  coast  line  such  as  Germany’s.  Also,  we  learned 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Alsace,  the  natural  limits  of 
national  expansion  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  natural 
boundaries.  When  a  country  oversteps  such  a  boundary 
it  must  be  prepared  to  defend  its  unnatural  position.  The 
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province  of  Alsace  is  geographically  more  French  than 
German  and  to  France  it  has  reverted.  Again,  for  the  first 
time  some  of  us  came  to  realize  that  economic  justice 
demands  for  every  hinterland  a  fair  outlet  for  its  produce. 
Once  realizing  this,  it  did  not  matter  how  many  Italians 
lived  in  Fiume;  Jugo-Slavia  had  a  claim  upon  the  port. 

However,  we  are  far  behind  Europe  in  matters  of  geo¬ 
graphical  education.  Germany,  especially,  has  devoted  her 
attention  to  it,  and  in  1913  no  German  university  was 
without  instruction  in  environmental  studies.  Altho  many 
of  her  collected  facts  have,  according  to  national  traits, 
given  but  microscopic  views  of  an  horizon- wide  subject, 
yet  many  of  her  scholars  have  had  the  broader  point  of 
view  and  have  been  in  the  vanguard.  Among  them  was 
Ratzel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  early  as  1897, 
he  was  reflecting  Prussianism  in  his  constant  effort  to 
educate  his  country  to  ideas  of  national  aggrandisement; 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  Political  Geography  and  his  essay  of 
The  Sea  as  a  Source  of  Power  of  a  People.  Partsch,  of 
Leipzig,  followed  in  his  footsteps  with  lectures  on  the 
geography  of  national  defense  and  the  geographical  per¬ 
spectives  of  colonial  empires.  Of  the  fifty  instructors  in 
the  French  universities  most  of  them  have  come  from  the 
historical  professions,  rather  than  from  the  geological 
chairs  as  in  America.  The  studies  are  thoroly  scientific 
but  lack  none  of  the  chaim  that  is  necessary  to  attract  the 
layman. 

The  British  Empire  has  been  built  upon  exploration  and 
maintained  thru  an  appreciation  of  geographical  principles. 
For  many  years  the  empire  has  been  a  source  of  knowledge 
of  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world  and  her  wise  treatment 
of  her  colonies  testifies  to  her  understanding  of  the  strength 
of  environment  in  creating  racial  differences.  This  is 
especially  illustrated  in  the  studies  she  has  made  of  Indian 
climate  in  order  to  aid  her  administrators  and  agents  of 
government.  The  problems  of  acclimatization,  tropical 
medicine,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  English  race  in  such 
adverse  climates  has  been  fully  studied  with  the  sensible 
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conclusions  that  the  English  races  can  not  populate  India, 
may  only  rule  it,  and  perhaps  may  not  do  that  permanently. 
There  is  no  space  here  to  review  the  modern  tendencies  in 
geography  in  other  countries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
is  no  European  country  of  importance  that  has  omitted  the 
study  from  its  university  curriculums. 

The  problems  presented  by  this  science  of  the  “manifesta¬ 
tions  and  conditions  of  life”  are  as  varied  as  they  are  inter¬ 
esting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  which  of  them  to  give. 
Climate  and  medicine  present  a  variety  of  problems  which 
are  not  unknown  to  the  medical  profession.  However, 
seldom  are  all  the  climatic  facts  of  hygiene  presented  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Now,  if  we  investigate  beri-beri,  we 
find  that  its  culture  requires  a  high  temperature  and  that 
epidemics  are  more  common  in  the  rainy  season.  No 
doctor  needs  a  geographer  to  tell  him  that.  But  one  who 
was  interested  in  the  relations  of  climate  and  medicine 
rather  than  in  medicine  as  an  end  in  itself,  was  needed  to 
collect  complete  data  upon  the  complex  subject  of  tropical 
hygiene.  It  is  only  from  these  geographers  that  we  learn 
the  full  list  of  physiological  effects  resulting  from  life  in  the 
low  latitudes. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  mountain  resorts  are  beneficial 
even  in  winter,  that  at  such  times  they  may  be  warmer 
than  the  valleys,  and  that  on  occasion  one  may  lie  naked 
on  a  cot  in  the  snow  and  yet  be  in  comfort.  The  answers 
to  these  anomalies  are  not  well  known  but  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  any  good  text  on  climate. 

In  speaking  of  tropical  climates  other  problems  suggest 
themselves.  The  explanation  that  the  curious,  narrow 
streets  of  the  South  American  cities  were  so  constructed 
by  the  Spaniards,  not  thru  meagemess,  but  to  keep  the 
sun  out,  is  not  one  which  geographers  spend  much  time  in 
making.  Broader  questions  offer  more  food  for  thought, 
such  as  are  presented  in  economical  fields.  The  tropics 
are  the  last  stronghold  of  slavery.  With  the  increasing 
world  population  the  agricultural  economist  looks  towards 
the  undeveloped  fertility  of  low  latitudes.  But  he  must 
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face  the  disputed  problems  of  acclimatization,  the  certain 
enervation  of  the  present  occupants,  and  must  solve  the 
moral  question  of  the  only  present  method  of  production 
in  the  tropics  that  is  economical,  e.  g.,  labor  conditions 
essentially  those  of  slavery. 

An  example  of  the  ser\dce  of  geography  lying  nearer  home 
may  be  seen  in  the  number  of  geographical  experts  called 
to  serve  in  the  administration  of  our  government.  The 
greatest  geographical  institution  in  the  country  is  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  its  staff  is  proportionally 
large  and  important.  The  number  of  geographers  called 
as  experts  to  the  war  boards,  such  as  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  which  dealt  so  efficiently  with  the  muddled 
problems  of  world  shipping,  was  an  illustration  of  the  applied 
side  of  this  science  of  distribution.  If  the  legislative  branch 
would  follow  the  executive  more  closely  in  the  lead  which 
it  has  taken,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  concerned. 
For  twenty  years  the  Weeks  law  was  held  up  by  Congress 
thru  geographical  ignorance  and  official  maliciousness. 
This  law  now  provides  that  forests  shall  be  maintained  upon 
water-sheds  where  their  maintenance  is  critical  to  the 
water  supply  of  navigable  rivers.  One  of  the  main 
issues  of  the  question  was  whether  or  not  forests  were  a 
control  of  the  run-off  of  surface  waters.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  there  is  but  one  side  of  the  question  and  that 
opposition  amounts  to  ignorance. 

However,  when  we  term  geography  a  science  explaining 
the  cultural  differences  between  peoples,  we  should  not  look 
entirely  at  the  practical  side  of  culture  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  esthetic.  The  influence  of  environment  on  art  and 
literature  has  barely  been  outlined  in  a -  few  general  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  subject,  which,  tho  excellent,  do  not  have  the 
advantage  of  a  mass  of  data  collected  with  this  special 
relation  in  view.  Moreover,  frequently  here  Jhe  mysterious 
element  of  individuality  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  environment  and  ex¬ 
perience.  The  elements  of  genius,  imagination  and  in¬ 
vention  are  too  elusive  to  be  weighed.  There  are  few 
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geographers  in  this  country  with  the  cultural  background 
to  cope  with  these  difficulties,  and  it  is  strange,  too,  that 
more  have  not  trained  themselves  to  study  the  artistic 
phases.  Certainly  there  is  charm  in  searching  out  geo¬ 
graphical  influences  and  the  geography  of  the  past  in  such 
passages  as  from  the  Song  of  Songs : 

For  lo,  the  winter  is  passed,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 

The  time  of  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land. 

The  fig  tree  ripeneth  her  green  figs. 

And  the  vines  are  in  blossom. 

They  give  forth  fragrance. 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

Today  the  land  of  Solomon  suffers  from  the  winter  rains 
and  rejoices  when  the  turtle  dove  sings  the  song  of  blossoms, 
ripening  fruits  and  lovers. 

The  influence  of  “setting”  upon  writing  is  not  always 
fully  apparent  and  the  finer  points  are  easily  ignored. 
However,  the  dominant  influences  are  recognized  without 
difficulty.  The  isolation  of  Iceland  has  given  her  artists 
little  food  for  the  imagination,  other  than  that  provided 
by  the  island,  and  so  her  literature  fairly  wails  with  the 
spirit  of  the  merciless  winter  storms.  It  surely  was  a 
tribe  of  shepherds  that  sang  of  green  pastures  beside  still 
waters  and  that,  at  night,  thru  the  long  vigils  with  the 
sheep,  glorified  the  stars.  Nor  are  genius  and  environ¬ 
ment  necessarily  antipodal  in  their  effects.  The  more  of  the 
artist  in  Hardy  the  stronger  do  the  moors  dominate  the 
pages  of  The  Return  of  the  Native.  These  are  but  frag¬ 
ments — I  am  not  sure  that  generalizations  can  yet  be  made. 

Art  is  perhaps  an  easier  field  for  research  because  of 
the  definite  character  of  the  design.  Haddon  tells  us  that 
the  decorative  art  of  primitive  folk  is  directly  conditioned 
by  environment,  and  in  order  to  understand  it,  the  physical 
conditions,  climate,  flora,  fauna  and  anthropology  should 
be  considered.  But  in  the  complexity  of  the  more  advanced 
civilizations  great  truths  also  present  themselves  and  one 
easily  understands  why  Gothic  architecture  was  not  de- 
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veloped  in  the  treeless  Sahara.  Before  two  designs  can  be 
determined  as  the  same  a  study  of  the  trade  routes  must  be 
made.  Trade  routes  were  cultural  routes,  and  when 
Norwegian,  Dane  and  Icelander  came  thru  the  forests 
to  the  fairs  of  Micklegarth  it  was  Greek  and  Asian  culture 
as  well  as  goods  that  they  carried  back. 

Of  all  the  special  subjects,  it  is  to  history  that  geography 
has  rendered  the  greatest  of  its  services.  People  run  in  the 
ruts  of  the  earth.  Caesar’s  first  Gallic  campaign  was 
prompted  by  the  German  invasion  of  the  Rhone  valley 
thru  the  Belfort  pass.  With  reason  France  has  to  this  day 
maintained  garrisons  in  the  same  pass  and  against  the  same 
tribes.  Civilization  is  at  bottom  an  economic  fact,  Gid- 
dings  reminds  us.  Economic  history  and  historical  com¬ 
mercial  geography  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Without 
in  any  way  minimizing  the  racial  or  personal  factors,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  of  the  anthropogeographical  phases  of  life  are, 
to  a  large  degree,  controlled  by  geographic  influences.  For 
example,  in  legal  history  we  are  not  always  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  individuality  of  the  codifier.  No  matter 
who  drew  up  the  laws,  those  of  Nottinghamshire,  with  all 
the  free  spirit  of  Sherwood  forest,  were  sure  to  be  different 
from  those  of  the  mild  Surrey  downs. 

Thus  the  new  geography  is  essentially  analytical,  and 
being  so,  is  of  aid  to  all  the  differentiated  branches  of 
knowledge  with  which  it  has  contact.  It  is,  as  well,  a  con¬ 
structive  study  of  great  democratic  value  in  that  it  may 
lead  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  why  our  neighbors 
are  as  they  are,  and  why  they  have  the  peiwersity  to  do 
anything  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  we  do 
it.  Lastly,  without  training  in  the  principles  of  the  new 
geography,  one  is  unable  as  a  good  citizen  to  give  an  in¬ 
telligent  hearing  to  the  problems  of  the  day — those  problems 
which  range  from  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy  and  the 
League  of  Nations  to  the  adjustments  of  local  freight  rates. 
It  is  this  training  which  makes  for  the  difference  between 
one  of  the  mob  and  a  thinking  patriot. 

Roderick  Peattie 
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DISCUSSION 

PROFESSORIAL  SOUNDINGS 


Thru  the  open  windows  of  the  classroom  come  the  insistent 
voices  of  industrial  life.  The  offerings  of  the  professor  are 
punctuated  by  the  rhythmical  beat  of  machinery  and  the 
clang  of  car  bell.  The  onward  flow  of  English  Empiricism 
from  Bacon  to  Hume  has  proceeded  to  the  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  of  an  ever-present  background  of  suggestive 
stimulation  from  the  world  of  experience  outside  the  class¬ 
room.  Berkeleyan  idealism  and  business,  fundamental 
principles  and  things  practical  seem  to  be  ceaselessly  com¬ 
peting  for  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  his  students. 

Nor  is  it  entirely  satisfying  to  the  professor  that  he  has, 
himself,  come  to  terms  with  the  concrete  and  the  abstract 
for  purposes  of  logic.  Life,  with  its  fullness  of  interests, 
seems  partial  to  the  practical,  and  to  intensify  the  abrupt¬ 
ness  with  which  one  steps  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  class¬ 
room  into  the  freer  air  outside.  He  wonders  whether  that 
air  outside  is  really  more  invigorating  and  life-giving. 

Sitting  in  the  pew  of  a  down-town  church  each  Sunday 
morning  his  earlier  suspicion  of  the  chasm  between  vital 
principles  and  life  in  concrete  grows  into  a  conviction. 
While  from  the  pulpit,  his  good  friend  enunciates  the  funda¬ 
mental  teachings  of  Christ  to  a  small  congregation  of  veteran 
Christians,  the  tide  of  pleasure -seeking  humanity  surges 
up  and  down  the  avenues  with  no  question  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  life  in  which  it  moves. 

The  professor  recalls,  also,  that  whenever  high  ideals  of 
life  run  counter  to  convenient  policies,  one  of  his  colleagues 
has  the  deplorable  habit  of  falling  back  upon  the  trite  ex¬ 
cuse  that  “we  are  facing  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.” 

With  the  depressing  feeling  that  the  standard-bearer  is 
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being  abandoned  by  those  whom  he  would  lead,  and  that  the 
prophet  is  in  universal  dishonor,  he  looks  forward  to  Monday’s 
class  as  the  great  opportunity,  fraught  with  a  deeper  sig¬ 
nificance.  Youth  must  catch  and  hold  those  masterful 
ideals  which  have  brought  man  to  his  rank  of  sonship  with 
God.  Mere  participation  in  life’s  activities,  without  the 
vision,  the  engaging  loyalty  to  things  and  the  worship  of 
mechanism,  will  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  divine  right  of 
humanity.  Why  do  not  men  and  more  men,  share  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  those  inspiring  and  sustaining  principles  which 
by  training  and  continued  reflection  have  won  his  loyalty? 
Why  do  those  ideals  to  which  his  students  respond  and  which 
have  been  the  fresh  inheritance  of  each  new  generation,  seem 
to  fail  in  the  presence  of  the  concrete  conditions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  hours  ? 

Detached  sentences  from  his  own  lectures  recur  to  the 
professor.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that  the  mind,  itself, 
when  examined  under  its  developing  aspects,  seems  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  clue  to  the  disparity  between  static  principles  and 
the  changing,  concrete  experiences.  Concepts  formulate 
certain  related  experiences  and  give  them  a  semblance  of 
fixity.  But  our  concepts  develop.  Correction  lines  must 
be  introduced  periodically  to  articulate  the  formulas  of  one 
stage  of  conscious  life  with  a  later  and  richer  outlook.  Con¬ 
sciousness  is  cumulative,  drawing  its  materials  from  the 
outside  world.  That  outside  world  rivals  in  interest  those 
static  molds,  into  which  one  is  forced  to  cast  the  changing 
contents. 

Such  cursory  thoughts  determine  his  point  of  view  as 
he  goes  with  several  of  his  students  into  the  busy  center  of 
the  daily  industrial  life  of  his  city.  Entering  one  of  the 
great  flour  mills  of  the  community  and  standing  in  the  very 
presence  of  force,  matter  and  mechanism,  their  attention 
is  directed  to  a  man  working  upon  one  of  the  huge  mill¬ 
stones  which  had  been  removed  for  repairs.  The  workman 
is  carefully  hammering  the  smooth  surface  of  the  millstone 
to  roughen  it.  Skill  is  required  to  convert  the  smooth, 
ineffective  surface  into  one  which  will  “take  hold.’’  Mech- 
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anism  can  not  do  it.  Man’s  hammer  alone  can  restore 

the  lost  quality . In  the  classroom,  in  the  efforts 

of  the  pulpit,  and  in  many  of  the  world’s  vain  attempts 
toward  progress,  some  grinding  surface  has,  perchance, 
worn  smooth  and  needs  the  hammer. 

Words,  the  medium  of  exchange  in  thought,  lose  their 
original  mint  marks.  Significance  becomes  obliterated. 
Men  use  words  freely  and  glibly,  with  little  of  the  meaning 
left.  Our  formulas,  our  creeds  and  many  of  our  inherited 
traditions  arouse  no  commensurate  consciousness.  Yet 
men  retain  these  smooth  surfaces  beyond  the  period  of 
efficiency.  Old  terms  can  only  imperfectly  serve  the  needs 
of  new  thinking.  The  wine  of  newly  discovered  truths  is 
committed  to  the  old  bottles.  Periodically,  as  need  arises, 
man  must  cast  his  smooth  coin  into  the  crucible  of  criticism 
and  give  it  a  new  impress.  So  long  as  the  discrepancy  is 
not  embarrassing,  we  use  the  smooth  formulas  and  pass  them 
along,  esteeming  ourselves  fortunate,  if  we  can  avoid  actual 
counterfeits. 

If  our  inertia  showed  only  in  our  easy  acceptance  of  these 
conventional  terms,  the  fault  would  not  be  so  grievous. 
Much  of  our  thinking  proceeds  by  an  effortless  adoption 
of  the  experiences  nearest  at  hand.  Consciousness  finds 
itself  supplied  with  many  closely  related  associations,  and 
the  mind  moves  among  the  rich  and  varied  images,  very 
much  as  a  traveler  who  notes  the  landscape  as  it  slips  past. 
Some  items  which  possess  subjective  interest  stand  out 
slightly  above  the  average  monotony.  In  this  procession 
of  states,  much  may  be  overlooked,  much  taken  for  granted 
and  much  apprehended  in  the  habitual  and  conventional 
manner. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  psychologist  that,  when 
consciousness  is  delayed  or  challenged,  a  significance  de¬ 
velops  in  thought  which  saves  us  from  an  impartial  and 
passive  mental  life.  Our  concepts  take  a  form  as  soon  as 
some  apparent  need  or  purpose  challenges  the  progress  of 
consciousness.  Man  becomes  an  organizer  of  his  conscious 
contents,  when  he  meets  an  obstruction.  Formulas,  theories. 
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institutions  and  conventionalities,  when  put  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  become  vitally  interesting.  Their  failure  to  meet 
the  challenge  is  indicative  of  that  smoothness  and  inconse¬ 
quence  which  are  the  fate  of  unrevised  concepts.  The  icono¬ 
clast  who  can  attack  our  smug  and  satisfying  formulas,  just 
as  the  mechanic  brings  his  hammer  down  upon  the  inert 
millstone,  may  be  performing  a  genuine  service  for  his 
generation. 

Even  a  limited  imagination,  if  reasonably  free  from  preju¬ 
dice,  will  see  in  human  progress  during  the  past  centuries 
a  succession  of  concepts.  The  backward  look  convinced 
Tennyson  and  many  another  that  the  “thoughts  of  men  are 
widen’d  with  the  process  of  the  suns.”  Adversity  may  be 
productive  of  new  formulations,  of  enlarging  concepts. 
The  hammer  of  apparently  inexplicable  events  may  restore 
to  our  easy-going  mode  of  assent,  a  “grit  which  will  take 
hold.”  New  significance  has  already  clothed  our  term, 
democracy,  becR-use  of  the  challenge  administered  by  the 
world  war.  For  like  reasons,  Christianity  is  being  more 
carefully  appraised. 

Back  to  his  study  with  the  object  lesson  so  recently 
learned  from  industrial  life,  before  him,  the  professor  in¬ 
dulges  in  an  impartial  self-examination.  He  attributes 
those  moments  of  his  own  clearest  vision  to  the  new  mean¬ 
ings  with  which  he  has  invested  old  truths.  Those  days 
upon  which  his  class  shared  with  him  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
fresh  statement  of  conventional  concepts,  brought  a  reward 
all  their  own.  On  these  occasions  he  stood  in  the  company 
of  creators  who  have  striven  long  and  patiently  to  realize 
an  elusive  ideal.  In  the  exaltation  of  having  made  the  old, 
new ;  and  the  dead  things  to  live  again,  the  chasm  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  seemed  narrower.  His 
service  to  the  young  people  in  the  classroom,  and  the  message 
which  he  hears  from  the  pulpit,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
that  same  practical  world,  in  so  far  as  they  challenge  men  to 
think  in  living  terms.  The  professor  regards  it  as  no  mere 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  reformer  “hammers  away” 
at  men’s  conventional  formulas. 
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The  success  or  failure  of  his  own  efforts  toward  realiza¬ 
tion  can  not  be  safely  judged  until  the  professor  has  read 
his  last  lecture  and  felt  his  last  thrill  of  inner  satisfaction. 
His  students  must  perform  their  part  in  the  waiting,  prac¬ 
tical  world,  and  the  teachings  of  the  college  days  must  settle 
back  into  their  proper  perspective  among  life’s  memories. 

Undergraduates  had  heard  with  approval  the  professor’s 
stock  illustration  in  which  he  referred  to  a  certain  illus¬ 
trious  French  surgeon  who  announced  to  his  colleagues  at 
a  meeting  of  a  learned  society,  a  hundred  years  ago,  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  science  of  medicine  had  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  no  further  progress  could  be  made.  Have 
the  testing  times  of  prosperity  and  professional  success, 
which  have  followed  the  years  of  effort,  left  this  lesson  in 
the  minds  of  his  students? 

In  the  fraternity  of  those  who  seek  enlarging  concepts 
and  who  in  every  department  of  human  welfare  aspire  to 
preserve  the  best  of  the  old  in  the  statement  of  the  new, 
let  the  symbol  of  membership  be  the  hammer. 

Walter  Stephen  Newell 

Coe  College 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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REVIEWS 

French  educational  ideals  of  today — Edited  by  Ferdinand  Buisson  and 
Frederic  Ernest  Farrington.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson. 

1919.  p.  xii  +  326. 

Among  the  names  of  modern  French  educators  none  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  that  of  Ferdinand  Buisson,  the 
creator  of  the  admirable  system  of  primary  education. 

For  some  years  IM.  Buisson  has  had  in  mind  an  exchange 
of  ideas  by  the  representatives  of  French  and  American 
pedagogy ;  and,  at  last,  having  succeeded  in  associating  with 
himself  a  competent  collaborator,  he  has  realized  half 
of  his  plan  by  the  publication  of  this  Anthology  of  the  molders 
of  French  educational  thought  of  the  present.  One  can  not 
help  wondering  where  materials  can  be  found  for  a  similar 
presentation  of  American  educational  thought.  In  any 
case,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  have ; 
no  more  interesting  or  stimulating  volume  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  American  teachers. 

The  selections,  of  varying  degrees  of  brevity  and  of  the 
widest  possible  range  of  theme,  begin  with  a  plea  by  Edgar  , 

Quinet,  in  1850,  for  “a  lay  school  for  a  lay  society,”  and  end  . 

with  an  address  by  Paul  Painleve,  in  1916,  before  the 
International  Educational  Conference  in  the  Sorbonne,  on 
the  problem  of  democratic  education.  Among  the  most 
famous  men  cited  are  Jules  Terry,  Ernest  Lavisse,  Jean 
Jaures,  Georges  Clemenceau,  Emile  Durkheim  and  Emile 
Boutroux.  While  the  insistent  discussion  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  may  seem  foreign  to  our  school  world, 
other  topics  will  appear  very  familiar,  such  as  The  Place 
of  Science  in  Secondary  Education,  by  Louis  Liard,  The 
Study  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  Democracy,  by  Alfred 
Croiset,  The  Modern  Subjects  in  Secondary  Education,  by 
Gustave  Lanson.  Particularly  to  be  commended  are  In 
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the  Land  of  “Just  About,”  by  Charles  Wagner,  and  The 
Education  of  the  Will,  by  Ferdinand  Buisson  himself. 
The  extracts  are  well  translated,  and  are  prefaced  by  an 
appropriate  introduction  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

C.  H.  Grandgent 

Harvard  University 

The  school  as  a  social  institution —By  Charles  L.  Robbins.  New  York. 

Allyn  and  Bacon.  1918.  470  p.  $2.00. 

A  New  basis  for  social  progress — By  William  Charles  White  and  Louis 

Jay  Heath.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1917.  229  p. 

$1.25. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  in  a  few  words  civilization’s 
desperate  need  for  the  guidance  of  social  science.  With¬ 
out  it  we  shall  never  be  able  to  engineer  our  way  safely 
thru  the  social  reconstruction  that  follows  the  war.  And 
since  education  is  really  the  steering-gear  of  democracy, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  educators  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  sociologists.  The  rapid  appearance,  therefore,  of 
literature  in  the  field  of  educational  sociology  is  a  very 
hopeful  sign. 

The  school  as  a  social  institution,  by  Charles  L.  Rob¬ 
bins,  is  a  rather  comprehensive  survey  of  the  school’s  more 
obvious  social  aspects.  The  author  is  imprest  with  the 
social  function  of  the  school  as  revealed  by  the  history  of 
education  (Chapter  I).  He  discusses  the  social  ideals  that 
the  school  should  inculcate  (II),  and  the  school’s  relations 
to  other  important  social  institutions  (III).  He  recognizes 
the  influence  that  the  school  may  be  made  to  exert  in 
ehminating  poverty,  leveling  class  distinctions,  generating 
social  progress  (IV),  and  determining  the  ideals  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  members  of  society  (VIII).  He  shows  how 
the  traditional  education  has  predetermined  the  status  of 
persons  in  society  (VI),  and  points  out  how  this  selective 
function  can  be  put  on  a  more  democratic  basis  (VII). 
Health  work  in  the  schools  is  given  a  chapter  (V),  while 
another  (IX)  is  devoted  to  the  community  center  idea. 
The  last  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  social  sig¬ 
nificance  of  school  organization  (X,  XI),  the  curriculum 
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(XII,  XIII),  and  methods  (XIV).  The  last  chapter  (XV) 
deals  with  the  teacher.  On  the  whole  this  book  covers  the 
field  about  as  well  as  any  now  in  existence,  and  is  a  very 
useful  text  for  introducing  relatively  immature  students  to 
the  subject. 

A  new  basis  for  social  progress,  by  White  and  Heath,  is 
unique  and  original.  The  writers  certainly  are  not  ham¬ 
pered  by  educational  traditions;  and  their  suggestions  are 
a  most  refreshing  departure  from  the  beaten  path.  This 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  book  that  the  average  educator  ought 
to  welcome,  and  give  the  most  serious  consideration.  These 
writers  outline  a  plan  for  the  complete  reorganization  of 
our  educational  system.  They  would  divide  society  into 
local  units  for  purposes  of  educational  administration. 
Each  unit  should  then  be  surveyed  or  analyzed  so  as  to 
determine  just  what  the  demand  is  for  workers  of  each  and 
every  sort.  The  educational  system  of  each  unit,  includ¬ 
ing  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools  of  various  sorts, 
and  the  university  at  the  apex  of  the  system,  should  be 
organized  to  turn  out  workers  of  each  sort  in  numbers 
exactly  equal  to  the  ascertained  demand.  Teaching  should 
be  departmentalized  from  the  top  of  the  system  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  elementary  school.  The  subjects  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  each  type  of  worker  should  be  def¬ 
initely  prescribed,  whereupon  each  candidate  could  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  system  in  such  departments  as  he  needed, 
and  climb  up  the  departmental  ladders  as  fast  as  his  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities  permitted,  each  one  leaving  the  system 
after  a  long  or  short  course,  depending  upon  the  work  for 
which  he  is  destined.  This  scheme  is  intended  to  avoid 
duplication  and  waste  in  school  organization,  correct  the 
evils  of  the  “lock-step”  grading  system,  furnish  every 
individual  adequate  training  for  this  work  in  life,  and  create 
an  industrial  efficiency  that  will  insure  social  progress. 

Sociologists  have  usually  done  little  more  than  to  insert 
a  chapter  outlining  in  a  general  way  the  social  function 
of  education;  while  professional  educators  have  usually 
lacked  the  sociologist’s  point  of  view.  Here  is  an  obvious 
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gap.  What  we  need  in  this  field  is  the  work  of  thoroly 
trained  sociologists.  Both  of  these  books  fall  short  of  this 
ideal.  Robbins,  in  his  rather  extended  book  lists,  cites 
abundant  educational  literature,  but  not  half  a  dozen 
strictly  sociological  treaties.  His  text  reveals  a  corre¬ 
sponding  limitation.  The  scheme  outlined  in  the  other 
book  is  really  as  bad  social  science  as  it  would  be  bad  medical 
science  to  give  ten-grain  doses  of  calomel  or  to  treat  fever 
by  the  internal  application  of  aconite.  Even  economics 
has  long  emphasized  the  necessity  of  education  for  con¬ 
sumption  as  well  as  for  production,  and  sociology  is  greatly 
extending  the  same  principle.  The  analogy  of  modem 
business  organization,  with  its  specialization  and  depart¬ 
mentalization,  may  be  sound  enough  so  far  as  concerns 
education  for  production;  but  it  is  diametrically  wrong 
when  applied  to  education  for  consumption.  In  a  democ¬ 
racy  every  individual  mus^  be  as  well  equip t  as  his  native 
capacity  will  permit  to  share  fully  in  the  entire  social 
heritage.  Obviously,  this  requires  generalization  instead  of 
specialization.  While  this  scheme  may  contain  some  useful 
hints  for  the  organization  of  mere  industrial  training,  it 
must  rever  be  forgotten  that  the  more  nearly  universal 
we  can  make  a  liberal  type  of  education,  the  safer  will  be 
the  future  of  democracy.  In  the  second  place,  the  problem 
of  class  stratification  in  America  is  not  one  that  can  be 
waved  aside  by  patriotic  platitudes  or  grandiloquent  boasts, 
especially  now  that  free  land  is  exhausted  and  industrial 
conditions  are  becoming  more  static.  If  some  autocrat 
required  a  formula  for  creating  a  caste  system  nothing 
could  be  more  effective  than  the  scheme  outlined  in  this 
book.  Two  hundred  years  ago  in  Europe  it  would  have 
seemed  absurd  to  predict  a  land  and  century  in  which 
actual  farm  labor  would  be  performed  by  well-educated 
men  who  could  own  their  own  coaches.  But  even  we  who 
live  in  that  land  and  that  century  find  it  just  as  hard  to 
imagine  an  educational  system  that  will  put  other  laborers 
on  a  similar  footing.  Sociologists  know  that  schools  which 
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proportion  education  to  the  existing  industrial  status  are 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided  in  a  democracy. 

Ross  L.  Finney 

State  Normal  School 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Professor  George  Burton  Adams,  of  Yale,  has  written  a 
brief  and  helpful  political  sketch  in  his  little  volume  en¬ 
titled  The  British  Empire  and  the  League  of  Peace.  (New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  115  p.  $1.00.) 

A  type  of  book  of  which  America  produces  too  few,  is 
Rousseau  and  romanticism,  by  Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  of 
Harvard  University.  It  is  an  admirable  .study  in  literary 
criticism  and  exposition.  (Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  1919.  319  P-  $3  -50.) 

In  a  stately  work  of  three  stout  volumes,  entitled  The 
history  of  Henry  Fielding,  Professor  Cross,  of  Yale,  has 
given  us  what  is  probably  the  best  and  most  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  Fielding  in  our  language.  No  teacher  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  no  English  scholar  will  overlook  it.  (New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1918.  3  vols.,  425,  433,  403  p.) 

A  first-rate  edition  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  is  that  by 
a  veteran  teacher  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor 
Francis  W.  Kelsey.  His  book  is  about  as  good  as  can  be 
made  in  this  time-honored  and  well-worn  field.  (Boston. 
Allyn  &  Bacon.  1918.  674  +  137  p.) 

A  Latin  textbook  that  has  seen  good  service  is  Collar 
and  Daniels’s  First  year  Latin.  It  first  appeared  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  now  comes  a  revised  edition  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Thornton  Jenkins,  of  the  Malden,  Mass., 
High  vSchool.  (Boston.  Ginn  &  Company.  1918.  347  p. 

$i .  12.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  so  good  a  treatment  of  the  story  of 
France  in  a  single  volume  as  is  contained  in  A  Short  history 
of  France,  by  Mary  Duclaux.  Only  the  essential  and  out¬ 
standing  events  are  treated.  The  style  is  readable  and 
the  author’s  sense  of  proportion  very  good  indeed.  (New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1918.  345  p.  $2.50.) 


NOTEvS  AND  NEWS 


The  Educational  This  issue  of  the  EducationaIv  Review, 
Review:  bearing  date  December,  1919,  is  numbered 

A  Retrospect  completes  the  58th  volume.  With 

the  appearance  of  this  issue  the  Review  will  pass  from  the 
editorial  direction  and  responsibility  which  have  guided  it 
for  twenty-nine  years,  and  will  hereafter  be  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Company  of  New  York. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  editor  to  surrender  an  occu¬ 
pation  and  interest  that  have  extended  over  nearly  thirty 
years;  but  the  continuing  and  steadily  increasing  pressure 
of  other  obligations  has  made  it  necessary  to  cast  about 
for  some  that  might  be  lightened  or  discontinued.  The 
editor  is  assured  that  the  Review  will  be  conducted  on  a 


high  plane  and  in  full  accord  with  the  traditions  that  have 
been  established  over  a  generation.  He  wishes  for  the  new 


management  of  the  Review  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
success,  and  is  glad  to  continue  to  cooperate,  as  adviser,  in 


its  oversight. 

The  Educational  Review  was  originally  planned  in 
1887,  as  one  of  a  series  of  youthful  projects  for  establishing 
in  America  the  scientific  study  of  education  upon  a  sound 
philosophical  basis;  for  raising  the  intellectual  standard  of 
the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  for  giving  to  its  members 
a  unity  of  thought  and  purpose;  and  for  separating  the 
administration  of  the  nation’s  schools  from  the  influence  of 


personal  and  partisan  politics.  Perhaps  no  one  who  was 
not  personally  cognizant  of  conditions  as  they  then  existed 
can  appreciate  the  change  that  the  passing  years  have 
brought  in  all  these  respects. 

The  Educational  Review  was  announced  in  the  autumn 


of  1890  for  publication  by  the  house  of  Messrs.  Henry  Holt 
&  Company  in  the  month  of  January  following.  It  com- 
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manded  from  the  first  the  support  of  serious  and  scholarly 
students  of  education  in  every  land.  In  its  pages  are  to 
be  found  the  most  sober  and  constructive  contributions  to 
educational  thought  that  have  been  made  anywhere  during 
a  like  period.  But  few  important  names  in  any  country 
are  missing  from  its  list  of  contributors  and  collaborators. 
The  five  leading  articles  which  appeared  in  the  first  issue 
were  written  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  William  T  Harris, 
Josiah  Royce,  Andrew  S.  Draper  and  Charles  De  Garmo. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  stronger  or  more  representa¬ 
tive  list  of  names  among  all  those  who  in  1891  were  active 
in  the  forward  movement  of  American  education.  To  the 
American  and  foreign  scholars  who  have  assisted  so  gen¬ 
erously  and  so  unceasingly  to  make  the  Review  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  best  educational  thought  and  practise  of  our 
time,  the  editor  owes  a  debt  of  heartfelt  thanks.  Of  the 
three  friends  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Review  when  it  was  first  established,  only  one  still 
survives.  He  is  none  other  than  William  H.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  easily  the  most  commanding  figure  of  his  time  in  the 
administration  of  American  public  education. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the  other  projects  that 
were  part  of  the  general  program  which  the  Review  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  field : 

In  1885  a  plan  was  drawn  up  for  the  development  in 
Columbia  University  of  a  department  or  school  of  education, 
to  have  a  university  relationship  similar  to  that  held  by  the 
schools  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering.  The  first  con¬ 
crete  steps  to  this  end  were  taken  in  1886  when,  as  the 
easiest  way  of  accomplishing  the  result  aimed  at,  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  was  planned, 
organized  and  established,  taking  up  also  the  work  of  a 
wholly  diflerent  kind  that  had  been  carried  on  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  by  the  Industrial  Education  Association.  This 
new  college  received  its  provisional  charter  from  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  January  12, 
1889,  and  has  long  been  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
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University,  the  leading  institution  of  its  type  in  the  world. 

At  the  time  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  was  founded,  plans  were  also  drawn  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  leading  publishing  houses  for  the  addition  to  the 
current  literature  of  education  of  some  thoroly  well-made 
books  by  first-class  scholars  in  various  lands,  that  should 
set  out  in  philosophical  fashion  both  the  leading  facts  in 
the  history  of  education  and  the  principles  underlying 
sound  teaching  practise.  As  a  result,  the  Great  Educators 
Series  began  to  appear  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  in  1892,  and  the  Teachers’  Professional 
Library  from  the  press  of  Macmillan  Company  in  1900. 
Both  series  of  books  are  to  be  found  in  every  well-fumished 
educational  library. 

The  crude  and  highly  unsatisfactory  relationship  between 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  the  wide-spread  evil 
effects  of  college  entrance  examinations  as  then  conducted, 
stimulated  the  bringing  forward  of  a  plan  for  a  system  of 
uniform  college  admission  examinations,  in  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  which  representatives  of  both  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  associated,  such  examinations  to  be  held 
simultaneously  at  many  convenient  points  both  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  result  was  the  formal 
establishment  in  1899  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  for  twenty  years  a  beneficent  and  constructive  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  America. 

Every  possible  support  was  given  both  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  and  thru  other  agencies  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which  in  the  fifteen  years 
following  1887  reached  its  highest  point  of  professional 
helpfulness  and  was  untouched  by  self-seeking  or  personal 
politics. 

The  movement  to  enrich  the  program  of  studies  in  the 
elementary  school  by  drawing  upon  the  constructive  activ¬ 
ities  of  men  was  supported  in  all  possible  ways,  and  the 
Act  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  (see  Laws  of 
1887,  c.  173)  marks  the  leadership  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  this  field. 
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The  struggle  to  free  school  administration  from  personal 
and  party  politics  was  a  long  and  difficult  one,  and  it  is 
far  from  ended.  Its  progress  was  marked  in  New  Jersey 
by  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  measure  establishing  non¬ 
political  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  second  class 
(see  Laws  of  1892,  c.  49),  and  in  New  York  by  the  epoch¬ 
marking  measure  which  unified  the  hitherto  diverse  and 
often  conflicting  educational  administrative  agencies  of  the 
State,  under  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  was  not  accomplished  until  1904  (see 
Laws  of  1904,  c.  40).  The  wretched  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  forty  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New  York  required 
long  and  patient  fighting.  It  was  at  least  a  dozen  years 
be:  ore  any  headway  was  made,  and  only  when  Dr.  Maxwell 
became  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  greater  city  could 
the  tireless  enemies  of  political  school  management  draw  a 
long  breath. 

There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  he  who  towered 
above  all  others  was  William  Torrey  Harris,  the  one  really 
powerful  philosophic  mind  that  the  new  world  has  pro¬ 
duced  since  Jonathan  Edwards.  No  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  measure  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  his  helpful  in¬ 
fluence  in  American  education.  He  not  only  stimulated 
teachers  to  study  and  to  think,  but  he  literally  taught  them 
to  think  and  showed  them  in  a  thousand  ways  how  to  do 
their  daily  work  in  the  light  of  commanding  and  controlling 
philosophical  principle.  Since  his  activity  ceased  in  death, 
American  education  has  had  many  conflicting  voices,  but 
no  clear  dominant  note  of  leadership.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  nation’s  education  needed  steadier  and 
more  clear-sighted  guidance,  or  when  those  who  have  directly 
to  do  with  the  moulding  of  the  national  character  had  a 
heavier  burden  of  responsibility  to  bear. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the  selection  from  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 

on  American  academic  printed  in  Scribner’s  Magazine 

writers  of  history  ^  ° 

for  October,  1919,  there  is  a  viva¬ 
cious  expression  of  his  views  on  American  academic 
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writers  of  history,  contained  in  a  letter  addrest  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan  under  date  of  January  23,  1904.  In  this 

letter  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  expression  to  his  views 
on  the  proper  writing  of  history  and  adds  some  lively  com¬ 
ments  upon  pedants.  His  letter  then  proceeds: 

“In  a  very  small  way  I  have  been  waging  war  with  their 
kind  (pedants)  on  this  side  of  the  water  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  have  a  preposterous  little  historical  organ¬ 
ization,  which,  when  I  was  just  out  of  Harvard  and  very 
ignorant,  I  joined.  Fortunately  I  had  enough  good  sense 
or  obstinacy,  or  something,  to  retain  a  subconscious  belief 
that  inasmuch  as  books  were  meant  to  be  read,  good  books 
ought  to  be  interesting,  and  the  best  books  capable,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  of  giving  one  a  lift  upward  in  some  direction.  After 
a  while  it  dawned  on  me  that  all  of  the  conscientious,  indus¬ 
trious,  painstaking  little  pedants,  who  would  have  been 
useful  people  in  rather  a  small  way  if  they  had  under¬ 
stood  their  own  limitations,  had  become,  because  of  their 
conceit,  distinctly  noxious.  They  solemnly  believed  that  if 
there  were  only  enough  of  them,  and  that  if  they  collected 
enough  facts  of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  there  would  cease 
to  be  any  need  thereafter  for  great  writers,  great 
thinkers.  They  looked  for  instance  at  a  conglomerate 
history'  of  America — a  book  which  is  either  literature  or 
science  in  the  sense  in  which  a  second-rate  cyclopedia  is 
literature  and  science — as  showing  an  ‘advance’  upon 
Francis  Parkman — Heaven  save  the  mark!  Each  of  them 
was  a  good  enough  day  laborer,  trundling  his  barrowful 
of  bricks  and  worthy  of  his  hire;  as  long  as  they  saw  them¬ 
selves  as  they  were  they  were  worthy  of  all  respect;  but 
when  they  imagined  that  by  their  activity  they  rendered  the 
work  of  an  architect  unnecessary,  they  became  both  absurd 
and  mischievous. 

“Unfortunately  with  us  it  is  these  small  men  who  do 
most  of  the  historic  teaching  in  the  colleges.  They  have 
done  much  real  harm  in  preventing  the  development  of 
students  who  might  have  a  large  grasp  of  what  history 
should  really  be.  They  represent  what  is  in  itself  the 
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excellent  revolt  against  superficiality  and  lack  of  research, 
but  they  have  grown  into  the  opposite  and  equally  nox¬ 
ious  belief  that  research  is  all  in  all,  that  accumulation  of 
facts  is  everything,  and  that  the  ideal  history  of  the  future 
will  consist  not  even  of  the  work  of  one  huge  pedant  but 
of  a  multitude  of  articles  by  a  multitude  of  small  pedants. 
They  are  honestly  unconscious  that  all  they  are  doing 
is  to  gather  bricks  and  stones,  and  that  whether  their 
work  will  or  will  not  amount  to  anything  really  worthy, 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  or  not  some  great  master 
builder  hereafter  arrives  who  will  be  able  to  go  over  their 
material-,  to,  reject  the  immense  majority  of  it,  and  out  of 
what  is  left  to  fashion  some  edifice  of  majesty  and  beauty 
instinct  with  the  truth  that  both  charms  and  teaches. 
A  thousand  of  them  would  not  in  the  aggregate  begin  to 
add  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind  what  another  Macaulay, 
should  one  arise,  would  add.  The  great  historian  must 
of  course  have  the  scientific  spirit  which  gives  the  power  of 
research,  which  enables  one  to  marshal  and  weigh  the  facts; 
but  unless  his  finished  work  is  literature  of  a  very  high 
type,  small  will  be  his  claim  to  greatness.” 

Educational  A  Review  of  educational  legislation,  1917 

legislation  and  1918,  by  William  R.  Hood  of  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education,  is  contained  in  Bulletin  13,  Series 
of  1919,  of  the  Bureau,  which  is  printed  as  advance  sheets 
from  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States 
to  cover  the  period  1916-1918.  Distinctly  new  educational 
movements,  it  readily  appears  as  it  is  stated,  have  not 
been  especially  conspicuous  in  laws  enacted,  and  federal 
and  state  legislation  in  most  instances  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  improving  older  laws  along  lines,  in  the  main, 
already  well  defined. 

The  pamphlet  reviews  the  matter  in  detail.  In  the 
case  of  the  federal  government,  the  principal  event  of  the 
period  under  review  was  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  providing 
federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  which  became  a  law 
in  February,  1917'  State  legislation  concerned  itself 
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largely  with  enactments  relating  to  the  organization  and 
powers  of  state  boards  of  education  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  constitution  of  state  commissions  for  various 
purposes.  The  states  have  also  interested  themselves 
more  actively  than  perhaps  ever  before  in  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  personnel,  adequate  training 
for  the  prospective  teacher,  higher  salaries  and  better 
opportunities  in  the  teaching  profession,  and,  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  “tenure”  and  “pension”  laws,  greater  security  in 
present  employment  and  provision  for  future  age  and 
disability  retirement. 

With  regard  to  compulsory  school  attendance  the  most 
significant  law  enacted  in  this  country  within  the  last 
decade,  says  the  report,  was  that  past  by  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi  in  1918.  To  quote  the  report,  its  signifi¬ 
cance  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  48  states  now 
has  a  statute  requiring  attendance  at  school,  for  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  enactment  was  the  last  of  the  series.  All  of  the 
states  are  now  committed  to  the  policy  of  requiring  children 
to  attend  school  for  some  period  of  their  lives  and  for  all 
or  some  part  of  the  school  term.  The  problem,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  no  longer  one  of  securing  initial  legislation  in 
states  not  having  attendance  laws,  but  concerns  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  application  of  existing  laws  and  making  them 
more  effective. 

In  school  financing,  two  phases  are  prominent  in  present- 
day  legislation,  viz.,  the  general  tendency  to  increase  tax 
rates  for  school  purposes,  and  the  effort  to  shift  the  burden 
of  school  support  from  the  local  community  to  the  larger 
units  of  state  and  county,  or  otherwise  to  equalize  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  State  aid,  in  this  way,  is  extended  to 
the  weak  district  to  enable  it  to  provide  adequate,  or  more 
nearly  adequate  school  facilities,  and  in  some  states  it  is 
granted  to  a  particular  district  to  provide  desirable  types 
of  special  instruction,  like  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

High  school  laws  enacted  within  the  last  two  years 
concern  chiefly  the  extension  of  secondary  education. 
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Legislation,  in  this  respect,  shows  the  general  tendency 
toward  universal  high  school  education,  in  recognition  of 
the  junior  high  school,  and  in  provision  for  the  junior 
college. 

It  appears  further  from  the  report  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  now  have  institutions  to  which  feeble¬ 
minded  youth  may  be  committed  and  given  training  suit¬ 
able  to  their  capacities,  and  other  states,  from  time  to 
time,  are  being  added  to  this  group. 

The  war  had  some  wholesome  effects  upon  educational 
legislation  in  the  direction  of  the  increased  attention  given 
to  physical  training  in  the  public  schools.  It  also  appears 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  provide  the  incorporation  of 
patriotic  exercises  and  instruction  in  the  school  curriculum. 
The  propaganda  for  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  has 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  many  states  permit¬ 
ting  local  school  authorities  to  open  schoolhouses  for 
recreational  and  other  community  purposes.  In  1917,  not 
fewer  than  fourteen  states  made  provision  in  one  form  or 
another  for  the  use  in  this  way  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a 
ceiiter  of  community  activities  other  than  the  ordinary 
instruction  given  to  pupils  in  the  day  schools. 

The  report  as  a  whole  shows  conditions  of  genuine  prog¬ 
ress  in  educational  organization  that  are  far  from  unim¬ 
portant,  even  if,  as  was  stated  at  the  beginning,  there  are 
few  conspicuous  enactments  relating  to  specifically  new 
movements.  The  present  conspectus,  be  it  said  with 
appreciation,  is  valuable  as  showing,  as  it  does,  in  move¬ 
ments  that  effect  large  areas  of  population  a  growing  sense 
of  the  inherent  solidarity  that  exists  in  the  methods  and  the 
control  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  public  education. 

The  University  of  The  University  of  Nebraska,  founded  in  18691 
Nebraska  commemoration  of  its  fifty  years  of  ex¬ 

istence  has  issued  a  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  Book  which 
reviews  the  activities  of  the  university  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  year.  The  book,  which  makes  no  attempt  to 
contain  a  formal  history  of  the  university,  gives  an  inter- 
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esting  picture  of  its  growth  in  size  and  importance  as  an 
educational  influence.  The  various  chapters  of  the  book 
are  by  different  contributors.  Together  they  convey  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  development  of  the  institution  from 
a  single  building,  with  a  faculty  of  half  a  dozen  men  and 
130  students,  to  the  three  impressive  groups  of  buildings 
now  at  hand,  and  affording  instruction  under  a  body  of 
over  three  hundred  instructors  to  more  than  five  thou-' 
sand  students  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  now  demanded 
of  a  state  university. 

The  book  contains  interesting  sketches  of  some  of  the 
salient  personalities  that  have  been  connected  with  the 
institution;  among  them  Chancellor  James  H.  Canfield, 
who  was  later  Librarian  of  Columbia  University;  E.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Andrews,  long  the  distinguished  head  of  Brown 
University;  and  August  Hjalmar  Edgren,  first  Dean  of  the 
graduate  school,  who  was  recalled  to  Sweden  to  be  the 
first  Rektor  of  the  University  of  Gothenburg  and  later  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Nobel  Institute.  The  chronicle 
of  the  evolution  of  a  typical  state  university,  as  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  us,  makes  instructive  reading 
not  only  for  the  people  of  its  particular  state,  but  for  those 
in  any  section  of  the  country  who  are  interested  in  higher 
education,  and  this  one  of  Nebraska  admirably  fulfils  this 
purpose. 

The  College  Catalog  The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  college  catalog 
have  frequently  been  commented  upon.  Perhaps  the  most 
illuminating  of  these  criticisms  is  in  the  eighth  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
where  there  is  a  somewhat  full  discussion  of  what  such 
publications  are  in  fact,  and  what  they  should  be  m  order 
to  fulfil  in  a  reasonable  way  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  supposedly  intended.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agri¬ 
cultural  education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  again  attacks  the  problem  in  a  pamphlet  with  the 
title  The  College  Catalog,  issued  as  Higher  Education 
Circular  13  of  the  Bureau. 
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The  author,  in  his  search  for  desired  information  concern¬ 
ing  certain  conditions  of  education,  has  been  confronted, 
as  we  all  have  been,  by  what  he  described  as  conspicuous 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  catalogs  of  the 
institutions  concerned,  and  consequently  by  the  difficulty 
of  readily  securing  the  facts  required.  To  follow  his  reason¬ 
ing  in  a  summarization  of  its  uses,  the  college  catalog  is 
intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  prospective  students  and 
their  advisers.  It  is  used,  to  be  sure,  by  college  officers 
and  by  students  after  entering  the  institution,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  it  is  an  advertising  medium  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  question.  Its  dominant  function,  however,  is  to 
supply  the  general  public  with  authentic  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  educational  opportunities  offered,  including 
the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation.  The 
dignity  of  a  catalog,  he  furthermore  states,  other  factors 
being  equal,  is  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  its  modesty 
of  statement  and  to  the  freedom  from  superfluous  matter. 
Its  usefulness  in  the  end  is  dependent  upon  its  style,  its 
clearness,  its  accuracy  and  its  facility  of  examination, 
which  naturally  in  any  case  should  be  the  ultimate  result 
to  be  attained.  All  these  are  ideal  characteristics  that 
not  many  college  catalogs  have  in  common,  and  in  not 
a  few  of  them,  and  even  in  essential  directions,  are  deplor¬ 
ably  lacking.  If,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet,  the  character  of  an  institution  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  catalog,  as  it  indubitably  is,  alas  for  the 
great  group  of  them,  large  and  small,  whose  sins  are  thus 
uncovered. 

The  pamphlet  calls  attention  to  the  commendable  fea¬ 
tures  of  some  catalogs  and  to  their  principal  defects  in 
general  under  the  separate  heads  of  date  of  issue,  size 
and  form,  literary  qualities,  accuracy  of  statement,  facility 
of  examination,  and  the  educational  terms  employed,  and 
gives  a  suggested  outline  for  a  catalog  which  is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  most  obvious  weakness  of  college  cata¬ 
logs,  it  is  stated  at  the  end,  is  the  inadequacy  and  unre¬ 
liability  of  the  index,  which  in  some  instances  is  even 
missing  altogether. 


